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PIONEERS- 













and. still pioneering 


Ever to the front, Heald was one of tli¢ pi pioneer — 
machine tool manufacturers who designed and 
are still designing their products to fulfill the 
demands of the automotive field. 


Today, Heald is still leading the way in supply- 
ing the newest industries such as mechanical 
refrigeration and airplane manufacturers with - 
equipment somewhat similar to the automotive 
field but far more exacting. 


Illustrated. are a few of the numerous parts 
whig ging automatically Heald ground 
by APs manufacturers who have ordered 
and re-ordered Heald AUTOMATIC Inter- 
nals. : 


New problems are always welcome and re- 
member—-QUALITY can best be produced by 
QUALITY. 
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95 (Joes Down as Record Y ear 
for Profits and Production 


Industry has been passing through one of most remarkable 
periods in history of motor vehicle manufacturing. 
Growth of export sales important factor. 


- By John C. Gourlie 


S the automotive industry swings into the final 
months of the year, evidence accumulates that 
1928 will go down as one of the most remarkable 
periods in the history of motor vehicle manufacturing. 
Production and exports of cars and trucks are almost 
certain to set new records, and among the individual 
companies gains in earnings are apparently greater than 
the gains in output. 

Ten months’ production of cars and trucks is roughly 
equal to the record of 4,062,075 set in the corresponding 
period of 1926, while last year’s total long ago was out- 
distanced. Sharp curtailment is now under way at the 
factories, thus following the final-month tendencies of 
recent years, but the aggregate of activity—helped, of 
course, by the continued expansion of Ford output— 
remains on a high seasonal basis. 

The peak in business this year has been attained 
without a piling up of stocks in the hands of dealers. 
Passenger cars held by dealers or in transit from the 
factories are figured at around 330,000 units as of Sept. 
1, about what 
they were a 


that dealers will close the year without burdensome 
accumulations. 

If the dealers have trouble this winter, it will come 
from the old source of used cars. As used car inven- 
tories tend to be high at the close of a busy selling 
season for new cars, a particularly good season is likely 
to result in somewhat higher stocks of the traded-in 
vehicles, and this appears to be the situation right now. 

Of course used cars tend to increase seasonally in the 
fall, but there are some signs that the increase is slightly 
greater this year. Sectional reports confirm this view, 
some dealers having gone so far as to declare an end 
to trading until stocks can be reduced. Numerous used 
car sales are symptomatic of the same condition. The 
attitude the better type of dealer is taking toward used 
cars when stocks begin to mount—his unwillingness to 
trade except on highly conservative allowances—is prob- 
ably an important influence toward a sharper drop in 
new car sales toward the end of the year than would 
be the case if he were inclined to be less cautious. 

Sales fig- 
ures available 








year ago when 
there were no 


so far do not 
begin to pre- 


stocks of Ford Car and Truck Manufacturing Companies sent anything 
cars. It is NET INCOME THREE QUARTERS approaching a 
quite probable 1928 1997 Csi complete __pic- 
that produc- ‘Per Share Fee Share “ane ture of condi- 
tion exceeded Total Common Total Common % tions in 1928, 
sales in Sep- (jeneral Motors. $240,534,613 $13.42 $193,758,302 $10.75 +24.0 but they are 
tember and Oc- — Graham-Paige 2,493,478 1.58 +1,796,104 significant of 
tober, but only = Hudson 12,337,953 7.72 14,042,536 8.79 —12.1 the fact that 
by a very nar- = Hupp 6,694,551 6.63 1,587,902 1.58 +315.0 although  pro- 
row margin, Nash £11,989,704 +440 $15,790,269 45.78 —235 duction is 
and in view of — Packard “21,885,416 “7.28 *11,743,498 *3.91 +865 marching to a 
the current — Ppierce-Arrow +1,037,926 $258,616 new peak, the 
tendency to cut — Studebaker 12,730,732 6.58 11,627,592 5.99 + 9.6 same will prob- 
down _ produc- +Net loss * Year ended Aug. 31. + Before taxes. +9 mos. ended Aug. 31. ably not be 
tion, there is true of domes- 


tic sales. 





every prospect 
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Eight 

months’ retail ; 

deliveries this Parts and Accessory Companies 

year are NET INCOME THREE QUARTERS 


roughly 2,328,- 


mental condi- 
tion of the 
market as_ it 
has existed in 
the last two 


000 passenger 1928 1927 Gai years by a very 
cars, well above Per Share icin onl noticeable mar- 
the correspond- Total Common Total Common % gin. 

ing figure of American Bosch *362,921 a *$195,314 sa +86.0 As against 
1927, which Bendix Corp... . 2,120,696 $4.71 +674,460 +$1.50 ve this is the con- 
was 2,100,000 Borg-Warner +3,085,844 7.39 $3,055,402 eT mee sideration that 
units, but con- Batem ......... 1,187,263 4.39 742,237 2.97 +60.0 the low-priced 
siderably below Motor Wheel... 2,236,703 4.06 1,377,226 2.40 +62.0 group, includ- 
the record of Mullins Mfg... . *742,590 ae *5 23,712 ...  +42.0 ing the “inde- 
1926, when 2,- Smith, A. O..... §2,833,700 4.57 3,656,962 24.79 —25.2 pendents” as 
591,500 cars Waukesha ........ §1,169,867 11.69 780,530 7.80 +50.0 well as Ford, 


went into the *Before taxes. + Full year 1927. 
hands of do- 


mestic buyers 


¢ Full year 1927, predecessor companies combined. 


has not gained 
in proportion 
to the gains of 


= Eight months to Aug. 31. 
§ Year ended July 31. 








from Jan. 1 to 
Sept. 1. 

It is, of course, still possible for 1928 to pass 1926 
in the matter of domestic sales, but the probability is 
that the considerably higher production in relation to 
sales this year as compared with 1926 is due to heavier 
exports and the fact that an appreciable part of Ford’s 
production this year has served to stock branches and 
dealers. In the final months of the year sales will be 
closer to production for domestic consumption, and will 
be above the 1926 level, but probably not enough to 
cancel the earlier deficiency in this respect. 

In the export field, seven months’ shipments overseas 
from the United States and Canada totaled 344,620 cars 
and trucks, against 453,617 for the entire year 1927. 
There is little doubt that previous figures in exports 
will be bettered by a wider margin than will be the case 
with any other part of the industry. 


A Favorable Factor 


The fact, already noted, that domestic sales have not 
been remarkably high must be considered, on the whole, 
as a favorable factor, as otherwise the industry might 
reasonably feel it necessary to prepare for the inevitable 
reaction from an excessively heavy movement of cars 
into consumers’ hands. A glutted market need not be 
particularly feared, but there are other considerations 
that are vital in the outlook for business in the imme- 
diate future. 

Ford has regained first position in current production 
rates, and this, perhaps, has served to obscure the fact 
that his production and sales for the first eight months 
of the year were little greater than in 1927. In other 
words, Ford has not, until comparatively recently, been 
much of a factor in the market. 

Without attempting an appraisal at this early date 
of what might be the consequences of the Ford situation 
next year, it is evident that other companies have not 
particularly suffered from Ford competition in 1928. 
The struggle with Ford has been deferred, and there 
is now a noticeable tightening of the reins as sales and 
production policies are considered for the _ season 
to be launched with the National Automobile Shows. 

Ford is still having difficulty in reaching the produc- 
tion desired on the Model A. The much greater amount 
of work on the new model, coupled with the inflexibility 
of his factory equipment, has delayed the increase in 
production. But although it is probably fair to say that 
by no means all the difficulties have been ironed out, 
the fact remains that Ford is now in position to turn 
out at least 100,000 vehicles a month, and this rate, even 
if not increased, would be sufficient to change the funda- 


the industry. 
In price 
groups, those above $600 have fared the best, although 
individual companies in the lower class have scored tre- 
mendous gains. 

It may be, therefore, that there really are a large 
number of potential low-priced car buyers who have 
held off the market until they can buy Fords, and that 
Ford can produce for quite a long time at a high rate 
without materially cutting into the sales of the pro- 
ducers nearest in price. There is no reason to believe, 
furthermore, that Ford should have any influence what- 
ever on sales of cars priced at $1,000 or more. 

This has been a big year for the replacement parts 
manufacturers and most of them see 1929 as even bet- 
ter. Increases in dollar volume of 25 to 50 per cent 
over last year will be found to be not uncommon among 
the successful producers in this field when their final 
records for 1928 are compiled. Wholesale outlets have 
been increasing steadily, while every effort has been 
spent to make buying easy and convenient for the re- 
tailer and consumer. 

The recent Automotive Equipment Association show 
in Chicago brought out the usual jobber interest and 
the usual stimulation in fall buying among wholesalers, 
although some few companies found their show booths 
just a little less active than last year. On the average, 
however, manufacturers exhibiting at this show were 
extremely optimistic about business, not only during 
November and December but also for 1929. Increases 
in long term commitments for original equipment busi- 
ness were responsible for the optimism expressed in 
several cases, while the growing stability of the price 
structure in this branch stood out as a particularly 
encouraging factor to others. Price competition, it is 
interesting to note, is no longer uniform on all original 
equipment items. The president of one company work- 
ing a varied line of parts and accessories, for example, 
points to a single item as the one around which really 
tense competition has centered recently. While there is 
still sharp scrutiny of prices from buyers of his other 
lines, a reasonable stability seems to obtain at present. 

Aviation is Helping 

Expectations of continued development of commercial 
aviation is another reason for which some equipment 
makers base their optimism as regards the coming year. 
Several executives were quite deffmite as regards their 
belief in profitable business from this field from now on. 

Plant expansions are continuing among the more 
successful makers, added capacity having been acquired 
by several parts companies in the last few weeks in 
order to care for greater volume in 1929. 
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Third-quarter earning reports are beginning to be 
issued, and some of them will be found in the accom- 
panying tables. That the year has been a particularly 
profitable one is evident, but there are occasional devia- 
tions from the rule of higher profits. These are not 
significant of any real changes, however, temporarily 
adverse conditions having affected earnings but without 
weakening the positions in the industry of the com- 
panies involved. 

It is rather customary in any industry today for the 
companies with the best financial records to issue their 
statements first, and on the few reports so far available 
it would not be feasible to draw conclusions. However, 
there have been some really notable gains made by the 
parts producing companies. 


Swing to Parts Makers 


These companies, in recent years, have not fared as 
well from the profit standpoint as have the vehicle manu- 
facturers. This situation, due partly to restrictive buy- 
ing practices and the necessity of reorganizing produc- 
tion to take care of new conditions, as well as, in a few 
instances, to the failure of companies using a large 
number of parts bought from outside sources, has been 
definitely bettered. As previously noted in Automotive 
Industries, there has been a real swing in favor of the 
independent parts makers, and the financial statements 
bear out the trade indications. 

In sectional reports from representatives the some- 
what spotty condition of the retail market is brought 
out, but in general conditions are acknowledged to be 
better than they were a year ago. In one or two in- 
stances the noteworthy statement is made that “tight 
money” is making it difficult for dealers to obtain credit 
accommodation. 

Such expressions must be regarded under present con- 
ditions with some skepticism. There is plenty of credit 
available for legitimate purposes and good credit risks 
will not be refused by banks or finance companies. How- 
ever, with money rates higher and financing rates still 
low, it is reasonable to suppose that credit agencies 
will examine risks with more care and will decline to 
take chances. Some deals will be lost to the dealers, 
but not very many, and difficulties will be local rather 
than national unless a prolonged period of credit strin- 
gency forces a readjustment in the terms and practices 
of instalment financing. 

Some of the reports from key cities are summarized 
as follows: 


NEW YORK—Seasonal declines in the demand for 
automobiles have reached this market but as yet have 
affected certain lines to a very slight degree. The usual 
fall increment of used car stocks is beginning to be 
noticeable and in the case of some dealers is already 
making itself markedly felt. As a result used car al- 
lowances have tightened considerably during the month. 
It is noteworthy, however, that the used cars offered 
today are usually much better cars than those formerly 
offered. Sales of cars in New York City during the 
first two weeks of October totaled 5043 as compared 
with 3926 for the corresponding period in 1927, accord- 
ing to Sherlock & Arnold. Sales for the entire month 
of September were 11,807 this year as compared with 
8587 a year ago. 

SAN FRANCISCO—Sales of passenger cars and 
trucks in northern California for October show approxi- 
mately a 20 per cent increase over October of 1927. 
This is a slight decrease, nearly 10 per cent, from the 
figures of September, 1928. Automobile dealers and 
expert observers believe that while the unusually heavy 
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business of August, 1928, which was the greatest for 
12 months, indicated the usual slump in the fall and 
early winter would be either slight or non-existent, 
something of the customary depression has started and 
will continue to some extent for the next few months. 
It is not believed it will be as heavy this year, however, 
as usual. The sales for September, 1928, showed a 23 
per cent increase over those of September, 1927, and 
approximately a 17 per cent decrease from those of 
August, 1928. 

ATLANTA—New car sales during October were not 
as large as in the late summer, though most lines showed 
some gain over last year. The reason for the decline 
seems to be that money is a little tighter in this district 
than it has been, and that dealers are therefore finding 
it more difficult than usual to discount their automobile 
paper, losing some sales as a result that under ordinary 
circumstances would be readily enough accepted. The 
used car situation is unchanged. By far a majority 
of sales made represent trade-ins, and this is leaving 
dealers with sizable stocks of used cars, which many 
continue to sell at very low prices. Several dealers have 
lately conducted cut price sales to dispose of part of 
this merchandise, selling some of it at a real sacrifice. 

MINNEAPOLIS—After a slack week the automobile 
dealers and managers report increased sales. The coun- 
try is doing better than the cities in deliveries. Some 
advance business for spring closing is still reported, 
which is a return to a custom some years ago. The 
used car situation calls for rather close trading by 
dealers who do not want to be swamped. Some agencies 
report they have shut down for the time being on trade- 
ins. Unusually good weather throughout the Northwest 
is helping in drive-out sales. The prospects for good 
crop money this fall continues bright. Business gen- 
erally is about the level of the previous month. 

CHICAGO—New car sales in the Chicago territory 
in October were approximately 10 per cent ahead of 
September this year and about 25 per cent greater than 
October, 1927. Stocks of new cars are low and in only 
one or two instances have new car introductions placed 
difficulties in the way of dealers. Used car stocks are 
abnormally low considering the season of the year. 

LOS ANGELES—Southern California sales for Oc- 
tober are running below October of last year, and about 
even with last month. The response is disappointing 
to most dealers. With but few exceptions, general busi- 
ness conditions are moderately good. Used cars are 
moving well and stocks are fairly low. The truck mar- 
ket continues slow. 

CLEVELAND—New car sales for October were 2769 
as compared with 4171 for the preceding month. These 
figures reflect a seasonal decline, but indicate better 
business conditions than those prevailing in October, 
1927, when new car deliveries were 1889. The move- 
ment in used cars was reported on a proportionate aver- 
age with new cars. 

SEATTLE—Retail car sales in the Seattle territory 
for the month of October showed a gain of 12 per cent 
over last month, although sales were a little off as com- 
pared with October, 1927. While the last quarter of 
the two previous years have shown a decrease in sales, 
dealers are looking for this quarter to show a substantial 
gain, generally due to the fact that Ford is getting into 
production and sales increasing right along, which will 
keep business for October, November and December, 
1928, on a par with previous months. Stocks at the 
present time are average, credit conditions very good, 
and repossessions about normal. Car requirements for 

(Continued on page 647) 
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New Sixes Invading British 


Marked trend toward increased number 
of cylinders is noted at Olympia. 
Several new eights introduced. 


“Baby” cars are popular. 


sign as evidenced by the Olympia Show and by 

manufacturers’ programs for 1929 is toward an 
increased number of cylinders, especially in smaller 
cars. For the first time the six has appeared in a 
class hitherto exclusive to the four; this may be 
termed the “economy” class, which can be held to in- 
clude nothing larger than 12 hp. (roughly 90 cu. in. 
displacement) and selling in England at not more 
than £250. At present a new Armstrong-Siddeley is 
the only British six in this class and there is only 
one French example (Renault) on the British 
market. 

Ignoring the new Armstrong-Siddeley, the four 
still prevails exclusively in British cars up to 14 hp., 
and in that size it has lost none of its popularity. 
For the third year in succession Hillmans have 
doubled the output of their 14 hp. four, and by reason 
of increased output Morris has been able to reduce 
the prices of his 14 hp. “Oxford” model. 

The trend toward increased cylinder numbers is 
also evident in larger types, where several new eights 
have been introduced. But at present they are threat- 
ening rather than displacing the larger sixes. Thus 
Lanchester, in introducing one of 30 hp., has not 
allowed it to supersede the 21 hp. and 40 hp. sixes, 
while Wolseley (now a Morris organization) has put 
forward a new six of the same size as an existing 
eight, as well as a new eight larger than any existing 
model. 

Unquestionably the most notable eight is the new 
20 hp. Hillman, for with a piston displacement of 
about 160 cu. in., it is the smallest and cheapest on 


r ee chief trend in connection with British de- 


Below—Speed model two-liter Crossley Six with 
fabric four-passenger body. Safety glass and 
chromium plating are standard 


\ 









Right—New Singer 

metal panel sedan on 

14 hp. four-cylinder 

chassis. Note hinge 

position on front and 
rear doors 
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1—New gearshift lever pedestal on 20-70 hp. Vauxhall; 
exterior spring prevents reverse being engaged inadver- 
tently. 2—Bentley self-wrapping brake shoes; weight ts 
carried by swinging link at bottom. 3—Section of cylinder 
head on Humber with overhead inlet valves. 4—Dynamotor 
shaft drives overhead camshaft on Morris Minor 











the British market. This firm has achieved outstanding 
success with fours but has never made a six. Its new 
car disproves a general idea that an eight necessitates 
undue chassis length being devoted to the engine. With 
a displacement 25 per cent larger than the four, its 
wheelbase is only 6% in. longer, while the body space 
is identical. 

Another outstanding feature of the year is the full 
recognition of the minia- 
ture car as a practical prop- 
osition for ordinary serv- 
ice and for touring with 
four-passenger bodywork. 
Austin led the way in this 
direction years ago with his 
“seven” which experiences 
no falling off in demand. 
But it is not and never has 
been a “full four-seater”’; 
the 8 hp. Singer introduced 
two years ago was the first 
to accommodate four adults 
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4-Cylinder “Economy Field 














By 
M.W. Bourdon 


demand experienced by 
these “baby” cars. In tax, 
fuel and other items of up- 
keep they cost little more 
than a larger sidecar outfit, 
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5—Spring roller blind sunsaloon adopted for 
others. 


bumpers on the new Morris Minor 







PANNE MAY, 


Swift and Lagonda cars, among 


6—Pocket over wheel arch on 9 hp. Humber sedan. 
foot-wells and torque tube tunnel of the new Riley Six. 8—Sliding ventilators 
over windshields of Standard fabric sedan with sliding roof; no roof ventilator 
could be fitted with the latter. 9—Triangular pressed steel brackets supporting 


and despite their small pis- 
ton displacement they have 
a good turn of speed (the 
Morris Minor will do over 
50 m.p.h.). They appeal not 
only to the people who can- 
not afford anything larger, 
but also to owners of larger 
cars for town use and for 
short journeys. Some of 
those shown at Olympia have 
quite luxurious bodies built 
by custom-body makers. 
Many of these small cars 
embody a feature that is 
found also in types of appre- 
ciably larger size, viz.: a 
foot-well for the rear pas- 
sengers. Its chief purpose 
in the “babies” is to enable 
sufficient legroom to be 
secured on the short wheel- 
base chassis without undue 
body overhang. On the 
Morris Minor, despite a 
wheelbase of only 78 in., 
four adults of average 
height can be seated, the 
foot-wells at the back ex- 


Wi) 








7—Pressed steel 











with a fair measure of roominess and comfort. And 
now, besides, we have among others the Morris Minor. 

A comparison of the sizes and features of some of 
these “ultra economy” cars will be of interest and is 
given in the accompanying table: 


Price 
Rating Displicmt. Whbse. Trk. Sedan 
Make h.p. cu. in. Valves Ig. in. in. & 
Austin 7 15.5 Side Batt. 75 10 135 
Triumph 7 51.0 Side Mag. 81 $2 149 
Singer 8 51.6 Ohd. Mag. 90 $4 160 
Morris 8 54.7 Ohad. Batt. 78 $2 135 
Jowett* 7 bd. Side Mag. S84 $5 125 
Clyno 9 58.0 Side Batt. 87 $5) 140 
Humber 9 64.5 Ohd. Batt. 102 18 280 
Riley 9 66.5 Ohd. Mag. 106 17 298 
Standard 9 70.7 Side Mag. 91 $5 185 
Swift 10 72.6 Side Mag. 100 16 250 


* Two-ceylinder horizontally opposed engine; others are all fours. 


Although the majority of the small cars specified in 
the table have side valves, the trend nevertheless is 
toward the overhead type, and both Singer and Morris 
have an overhead camshaft. 

There is no doubt as to the increasing popularity and 


tending partly under the 
front seat. 
In larger cars the foot-wells are sometimes adopted 


.to enable a full measure of legroom to be provided with 


close-coupled front and rear seats, the underlying object 
being to bring all the seating within the wheelbase: 
when that is done it is usual to provide inclosed luggage 
accommodation at the rear. Riley, on the sedan of a 
new 14 hp. six, arranges this luggage space within the 
compass of the body shell, a hinged rear panel giving 
access to it. This plan enhances the appearance of the 
car as a whole. A custom-body builder has adopted a 
similar plan, but in this case the rear seat is adjustable 
fore and aft and can be set either well forward within 
the wheelbase, giving room for luggage behind it, or 
back against the rear panel, giving room for auxiliary 
seats. 

A third reason for the adoption of foot-wells is to 
obtain lower seating without either cramped legroom 
or reduced headroom, and also without the seat cushions 
being exceptionally low in relation to the floor level. 

The trend to reduce over-all height, observable in 
many American cars, is equally noticeable in British 
productions. Morris, for instance, has reduced the 
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Chassis of the new Lanchester straight-eight. Withan overhead camshaft engine of approximately 4% 
liters, the design resembles that of the Lanchester Sixes 


chassis height of the Cowley and Oxford models. The 
effect, in conjunction with the higher radiators and 
hoods that also are found, is to make the cars look 
longer from a side view and more imposing in front. 
It is to be noted, however, that the trend toward a 
higher waist-line is not at all pronounced in British cars. 
Only in a few instances are doors continued so much 
below the frame level as to eliminate valances. 

There has been a decided reversion from the four- 
light sedan that was so prevalent last year. It became 
evident early this year that prospective buyers did not 
like the “solid” panel alongside the rear seat, and, in 
consequence, more than one maker offered buyers the 
option of the four or six-light. Rover is a case in point; 
the six-light was £10 higher in price at first, but some- 
thing like 70 per cent of buyers of the six-cylinder model 
took the six-light body, consequently, prices were made 
uniform. In this case the option is maintained for 1929, 
whereas some makers have dropped the four-light 
bodies entirely. 


Windows are Larger 


Where the four-light is retained exclusively, modi- 
fications have resulted in the “solid” panel being of 
much smaller area, and so far as interior lighting and 
vision are concerned, these bodies are not much in- 
ferior to a six-light sedan. That has been due to a 
widening of the doors and door windows, the rear 
window on each side extending as far back as half- 
way across the rear seat. 

A new feature in relation to windows, now confined 
to custom bodies, is the provision of a quick-opening 
window, or half window, alongside the driver for traffic 
signaling. One example has the window divided and 
hinged horizontally and the driver can extend his hand 
or arm on that side by merely pushing it against the 
hinged panel; the latter can be held extended if de- 
sired at an angle of about 45 deg. by means of a toggle 
fitting. When the hinged panel is vertical it can be 
lowered as usual, with the upper part, into the door. 
A new style of driver’s window has a sliding panel that 
can be lowered into the door with the other portion. 

This question of providing easier means of making 
traffic signals will certainly have to be considered 
seriously when unusually wide doors are provided. In 
some of the new close-coupled sedans the doors (one 
on each side) run up to 40 in. in width and the need 


for lowering the correspondingly wide and heavy win- 
dows to enable signals to be given is irksome, while 
the fact that in town streets the window alongside the 
driver must be partially open continuously in readiness 
for signals to be made on the instant is far from de- 
sirable in cold or wet weather. 


Wide Doors on Fabric Bodies 


Most of the doors of really exceptional width are 
found on fabric bodies, it should be said; with these 
they are more practicable than with metal panel bodies, 
because of their comparatively low weight, so impos- 
ing lower stresses on the hinges. It is to be noted, how- 
ever, that in various ways better means are provided 
in nearly all cases, with both fabric and metal bodies, 
to support the weight of doors at their free-or latched 
ends when they are closed; adjustable wedge-shaped 
dovetails are sometimes made use of, while another 
scheme, supplementing rubber buffers, is an inclined 
plane fitting, on door and door sill, that positively lifts 
the free end of the door slightly as it is closed. 

A good many new sedans have a sloping windshield, 
and, so as to avoid a triangular filling-in to give a full- 
height vertical pillar for hinging the door, this has led 
to front doors being hinged at the rear end, a feature 
of doubtful merit owing to the risk of a door opening 
suddenly in traffic or elsewhere if it should have been 
imperfectly latched. To remove that risk, several mak- 
ers in new sedans hinge the door at the front edge but 
use only two hinges, both below the belt line. A Singer 
body is of note, too, in having the rear door hinged 
at its rear end over the center of the rear fender. It 
is a six-window body and has doors of unusual width 
for that type, resulting in the rearmost side window 
being less than half the width of the others. 

Fabric bodywork is still much in evidence and the 
principle has been applied to all styles of bodies from 
speed model roadsters to landaulets and limousines. 
Morris, Austin, Vauxhall and others have standardized 
fabric bodies for the first time. It is to be noted in 
this connection that although none of the makers just 
mentioned has adopted the Weymann system of con- 
struction, the latter is more widely used than hitherto. 

Quite a number of additional makers are now cover- 
ing their hoods with fabric, having overcome the early 
difficulty in preventing the material from lifting at the 
edges, especially at the back of the radiator where the 
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Left—New “Sunshine” 
sedan standardized for 
Singer cars. 
ing roof is operated 
from within the body 
by a crank handle 
alongside the 

ma seat 
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In a new design the roof consists 
of two sections (front and rear) of 
what may be described as dual 
spring-roller blinds laid horizontal- 
ly. The front pair have rollers con- 
cealed in a cross-bar of the roof 
over the back of the front seat, an- 
other pair being located at the rear 
end of the roof. One of each pair 


The fold- 


driver’s 





and the other the lining, the two re- 


te 


i | | > “ of rollers carries the roof covering 





New 15 hp. six-cylinder Standard with sliding roof 
fabric sedan, priced at £325 


heat has an ill effect. The hoods are now specially 
designed to take fabric, and the latter in some cases 
is carried ’round the edges and secured mechanically. 


“Embossed” Metal Hoods 


In one or two instances the dissimilarity in appear- 
ance between a lacquered metal hood and fabric body 
panels has been removed by the use on the hood of a 
relatively slow-drying lacquer on which sheets of the 
body fabric are pressed before the top coating hardens, 
so embossing it to resemble the “graining” of the fabric. 
The resemblance between the hood and body panels is 
then often so close as to give rise to argument as to 
whether the hood is fabric-covered or not. It remains 
to be seen, however, whether the tone of the pigment 
will be retained uniformly with the color of the fabric; 
so often hitherto ordinary cellulose matching the fabric 
when new has assumed an entirely different shade after 
a few months exposure to service conditions, especially 
the portions close to the radiator. 

Some custom-built fabric bodies at Olympia are 
sprayed with cellulose and it is difficult to distinguish 
them from metal panels. 

An outstanding feature of the Olympia Show is the 
large increase in the number and variety of “sunshine 
saloons.” Two years ago only one type was shown; 
last year there was three types, while this year there 
are, roughly, a dozen varieties. Standard continues the 
sliding roof and Rover the three-quarter folding, op- 
tional at the same price as a fixed roof, though the new 
Standard Six is offered only with a sliding roof fabric 
sedan body. Talbot has standardized the sliding roof 
for a Weymann fabric coupe. Singer has developed 
the full-folding “sunsaloon,” and instead of providing 
a detachable crank handle to be operated from outside 
the car, now fits a permanent handle alongside the 
driver’s seat, which enables the whole of the roof and 
rear panel to be wound back or brought forward, if 
necessary while the car is running. The crank handle 
takes effect upon concealed and endless roller chains 
that run down inside the windshield pillars, through 
the body sills, and back to the windshield through the 
fixed cantrails. The locking or unlocking of the front 
cross-member of the flexible roof to the windshield is 
also accomplished by the crank handle. Armstrong- 
Siddeley has a body with a landaulet rear end, fixed 
central portion and folding front portion, giving a choice 
of four arrangements, viz.: all closed, front open, rear 
open and front and rear open. 





leasing or gathering their flexible 
material simultaneously when an in- 
terior control is operated. Front and 
rear sections can be opened or closed 
independently and to any desired ex- 
tent. Provision is made against 
water leakage and draughts when 
the roof is closed. Swift and La- 
gonda have standardized this “sun 
or shade” roof, and it is shown at 
Olympia also on custom-built bodies. 

Sedan and other closed bodies have still further dis- 
placed the open car, and the sunsaloon will assist in 
that direction. Bean and Rover have removed the ordi- 
nary open five-passenger from their program; others, 
in introducing new chassis models, have standardized 
sedans only. In regard to the latter, marked improve- 
ment is evident in regard to appearance and the cheapest 
models as well as the most expensive have nothing left 
of the suggestion of a box with a lid. 

A relatively new type of open car, termed the sports 
tourer, has been introduced. It is designed to combine 
the performance characteristics of the sports model with 
the comfort, smoothness of running, quietude and docil- 
ity of the “full tourer.” The body sides are lower, but 
lower seating gives just as much effective body height, 
while the design of the body is more suggestive of 
speed. Such examples as the Hillman and Bean are 
fabric bodies with three doors and a dip in the elbow 
line alongside the driver; speeds of over 70 m.p.h. are 
claimed for these makes, both of which have 14 hp. 
four-cylinder engines. Wire wheels and servo brakes - 
are standard. Crossley offers a similar body on the 
smaller six. 


New Sports Sedan Type 


Another new type is the sports sedan; it differs from 
the standard type in the higher compression of the en- 
gine and other features making for increased efficiency, 
and in its gear ratios, though the body is usually lower, 
with a pronounced slope of the windshield, and is of 
the fabric type. These sports models often sell at much 
higher prices than the standard models. Thus the Bean 
standard fabric sedan is £395 while the sports sedan 
is £495; Crossley offers a fabric sedan on the new 122 
cu. in. six at £550, while charging £675 for the sports 
sedan. Doubtless the smaller anticipated output of the 
more expensive type in each case accounts for the large 
differences. 

Brighter colors and a wider range of optional color 
schemes are fairly general among British productions 
for 1929. Duo-tone, cellulose and fabric finishes are 
offered by many makers. Chromium plating has been 
standardized as yet in only one instance (Singer). In 
many cases it is available now at an extra cost. Safety 
glass has been standardized for certain models only by 
quite a number of firms, but is offered by the majority 
at extra cost. Morris offers it for all types at from 
£2 to £15 extra; Singer has it on all bodies of the two 
larger models; Humber has standardized it for wind- 
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shields and charges extra when it is fitted throughout; 
Hillman includes it all ’round on “safety” models (the 
latter having servo brakes as well); Bean fits it exclu- 
sively as standard and Rover provides it on “Regal” 
models (with servo brakes, bumpers and other special 
equipment). These examples indicate that safety glass 
(of which there are roughly half-a-dozen brands on the 
market) will be standardized generally before long. 
Swiveling Headlights 

Bumpers are standard on only two makes, viz.: 
Morris and Clyno. But a number of makes are now 
equipped with dipping and swiveling headlights, the 
most usual type being the Lucas, in which the reflector 
can be dipped or swiveled by means of a pneumatically- 
operated control. Morris has adopted this scheme in 
place of the mechanically-operated dipping headlamp 
brackets. 

Turning now to chassis design, the principal trend 
apart from the increase in cylinder numbers is toward 
flexibility in engine mountings. Usually secured by 
means of rubber bushes or blocks between crankcase 
bearer arms and chassis, Hillman and Standard in new 
models secure a degree of flexibility in the design of 
the pressed steel brackets. 

Three-point flexible suspensions are the general rule 
in new models; but there is by no means full agreement 
as to the desirability of that feature. Some makers 
point out that a three-point flexible suspension does 
not brace the chassis frame sufficiently between the 
cross-member under the radiator and one behind the 
gearset and that shimmy has in some cases been traced 
to this cause. 

Among the entirely new models for 1929, 80 per cent 
have overhead valves. It is not improbable that as small 
sixes increase and smaller eights are planned for the 
future the overhead valve will make further gains, for 
reasons of valve accessibility, though it is noteworthy 
that the smallest British six yet made, the new 12 hp. 
Armstrong-Siddeley, has side valves. 

Battery ignition continues to displace the magneto. 
Austin has discarded the magneto for battery ignition 
on the seven. Lubrication by pressure throughout is 
universal in recently designed models, large and small. 
There is a tendency to fit by-pass filters, those adopted 
usually being American, such as the AC and the 
Purolator. 

Compression Ratios Higher 

Compression pressures are noticeably higher and still 
tending to increase. A ratio of 5 to 1 is normal or 
even low on current standards; 5.3 to 1 and 5.5 to 1 
are found in several new and revised models, while in 
“sports” engines 6 to 1 is not infrequently found, and 
a special Riley sports model has a 61% to 1 ratio. The 
increase in all cases is due to improvement in combus- 
tion chamber design and in no case is a high compres- 
sion offered for use with doped fuel only. 

As regards water circulation on new models, where 
thermo-syphon is not used there is a pump or “water 
impeller” at the rear end of the belt-driven fanshaft. 
Of the new models only 22 per cent have three-speed 
gearsets, four ratios being provided on some of the small- 
est and lowest-priced models in the various classes. An 
Armstrong-Siddeley is shown equipped with a Wilson 
four-speed type of transmission in which changes are 
made by pushing a pedal, the “new” gear having been 
selected previously by movement of a control lever over 
the steering wheel. It is supplied as an extra at £35 and 


£50 respectively on the “Twenty” and “Thirty” chassis. 
Beverley has adopted the American Warner gearset for 
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a new eight. Lea-Francis, Arrol Aster and A.C. are 
alone in offering, at extra cost, an over-running clutch 
in the transmission line to facilitate gear changing. 

Metallic universals (Spicer as a rule) have displaced 
the fabric disk type on several revised models for 1929 
and appear on the majority of new models. Open pro- 
peller shafts are mostly favored, together with spiral 
bevel drive; only two new models have worm drive 
(Standard and Lanchester). 

There has been a very noticeable “cleaning up” and 
simplification of the layouts of four-wheel brake equip- 
ments. Compensation is disappearing rapidly and there 
is now only one cross-shaft as a rule with a double- 
ended lever at each end coupled to rods or cables having 
an almost direct pull on front and rear camshaft levers. 
An accessible service adjustment generally occurs on 
the pedal (in a few cases it projects through the front 
floorboard or into the engine space), while individual 
self-locking adjustments are also provided at the ends 
of the pull-rods. 


Self-Wrapping Shoes 


The use of self-wrapping shoes is increasing. Vacuum 
servo devices are standard on comparatively few makes, 
and are offered as an extra in certain other instances. 
A separate parking brake on the transmission is found 
on a few makes; many have a second set of hand-applied 
shoes in each rear wheel, but in general it can be said 
that current practice in cars of low and medium price 
is represented by four sets of shoes, pedal-operated, 
two of the same sets (in the rear wheels) being ac- 
tuated by hand lever for parking. 

Springing shows change only toward the undersling- 
ing of the rear half-elliptic springs. No new model 
(with one exception) has any unorthodox springing, 
and only the new Lanchester and Arrol Aster Eights 
have full cantilevers. Austin on all models except the 
seven is now fitting thin zinc plates between the spring 
leaves, claiming that these tend to dampen out vibration 
and to remove the need for interleaf lubrication. 

Cam steering has perceptibly increased, but the low 
steering ratios found on so many American cars have 
no counterpart in British practice; a ratio of 12 to 1 
could be held exceptional. Star fits a steering damper 
of the Hartford shock absorber type as a preventive 
against shimmy. 

The exception mentioned in regard to springing sys- 
tems is the Alvis front drive model. Both front and 
rear wheels are independently sprung. This chassis is 
not offered yet for closed bodywork, but for sporting 
type two-seated and four-seated open cars. It is one 
of three British chassis now being offered with a super- 
charger, the others being a Lea-Francis, termed the 
“hyper sports,” and a Riley “Brooklands” speed model. 

Wire wheels are standard or offered as an option on 
many more British cars than previously. The type 
usually adopted is the Dunlop, which is secured by three 
or four studs and nuts to a fixed hub flange, the wheel 
hub having an integral cap. 





HE semi-annual census of motor vehicles in Ger- 

many on July 1, 1928, showed the country to pos- 
sess 933,312, inclusive of motorcycles. Of these, 351,- 
380 were passenger cars, 121,765 motor trucks, 438,288 
large motorcycles (motorcycles with more than a cer- 
tain piston displacement, smaller machines not being 
subject to registration), and 21,879 tractors. The in- 
crease in the number of passenger cars over July 1, 
1927, was 31 per cent, of trucks, 20 per cent, of large 
motorcycles, 48 per cent and of tractors, 37 per cent. 
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Just Among Ourselves 


A Book That 
Awaits the Author 

E may be visionary, but it 

occurs to us that somebody 
some time is going to do a very 
broad, yet very detailed econom- 
ic work on automobile produc- 
tion:which will be of real value 
to the major executives of the 
industry who are involved in 
planning for years rather than 
merely months in the future. 
Several attempts of differing 
values have been made at study- 
ing the general economics of 
the automobile business, trac- 
ing its growth, its periods of 
development and to a limited 
extent forecasting its business 
future. But the actual manu- 
facturing and detailed produc- 
tion phases have not, so far as 
we know, ever been studied and 
analyzed on any such broad 
scale. To do such a job, of 
course, would require a most 
unusual combination of quali- 
ties in one man; he would have 
to be a profound economist as 
well as thoroughly conversant 
with the mechanical tools and 
methods of automotive manu- 
facturing. But we do think 
somebody will do it some day. 


* * 


Machine Tool Chapter 
Would be Important 
"TAKE just one small phase, 
as a sample of the matters 
which might be considered in 
such a work—the single-purpose 
and the multi-purpose tool. 
From a general use of standard 
machine tools, the automotive 
industry gradually went in 
heavily for single-purpose ma- 
chines, with Henry Ford as a 
leading exponent of this latter 
development. Then came a 
swing back in the other direc- 
tion with certain modifications, 
largely along the line of trying 
to adapt special single-purpose 
fixtures to more or less stand- 


ard tools. Now Henry Ford, it 
would seem, is engaged in what 
really amounts to a huge experi- 
ment to determine how the low 
cost of single-purpose tool pro- 
duction methods can be attain- 
ed while at the same time leav- 
ing the basic equipment flexible 
enough to permit model changes 
at reasonably frequent intervals. 
What do the next 10 years hold 
in regard to this one detailed 
phase of automotive production 
economics ? 


* x > 


Production Methods 
and Sales Problems 


"THEN, too, there is the whole 
matter of the inter-relation 
between production methods 
and marketing necessities. If 
model changes as frequent as 
has become common recently 
are permanent sales necessities, 
what production changes will 
come about to gear in with that 
fact? Is it sensible to make 
too many fundamental produc- 
tion revisions to take care of 
very frequent model changes un- 
til such changes are better es- 
tablished as being basically 
economic and sound even from 
a merchandising cost and vol- 
ume standpoint? These are just 
a few of the questions which 
the industry will have to answer 
in the next decade; and they are 
the sort of questions which the 
operating factory executive 
can’t spend a whole lot of time 
working on—there is too much 
of an immediately practical na- 
ture to be done. However these 
problems may be brushed aside, 
they remain in the substructure 
of the industry. It would seem 
to us, in brief, that the mechan- 
ical production problems of the 
industry are not being related 
with sufficient definiteness to 
the quite fundamental economic 
work which is being carried on 
by several of the largest of the 
industry’s organizations. 


Old Thoughts 
in New Phrases 


AVING spent the week-end 

with T. F. Powys’ new book, 
“Mr. Weston’s Good Wine,” we 
are impressed again with the 
idea that the development of an 
entirely new thought is an al- 
most impossible thing, but that 
real credit and—in the business 
world—success are quite likely 
to accrue to the man who can 
express an old thought just a 
bit more deftly, beautifully or 
poignantly than it has been ex- 
pressed before. In this realistic 
fantasy—or, if you will, this 
fantastic realism—of Powys 
there is little in the way of phil- 
osophy or even of literary tech- 
nique that is new or different 
and yet the author has done an 
outstanding bit of work by pro- 
ducing a new synthesis of old 
components. 

* * * 


Idea Might be Applied 
to Sales Promotion Work 

N many respects that is the 

real basis of the job which 
confronts the writer of automo- 
tive advertising or the planner 
of automotive sales promotion 
work. Perhaps if we looked 
harder for chances to develop 
something distinctive through 
new combinations of old ideas 
our task along these lines 
wouldn’t seem quite so discour- 
aging as it sometimes must 
while insistently seeking for 
something new under the auto- 
motive merchandising sun. A 
bit fuller consideration of pos- 
sibilities along these lines, too, 
might make some men of long 
experience just a little less 
prone to discard a suggestion in 
its entirety simply because it 
involved a few previously used 
notions. Perhaps a new synthe- 
sis of old methods or ideas is 
one of the best practical chances 
available in trying to improve 
marketing activities.—N.G.S. 























HIS is the first of a series of two 

articles in which the author ana- 
lyzes the factors affecting detonation. 
While the fundamental nature of the 
phenomenon is not fully explained, 
it is shown that what chiefly deter- 
mines whether or not detonation will 
occur is the rate at which heat is 
abstracted from that portion of the 
combustible charge which is last to 
burn. 

This conclusion is based in part 
on the observation that the rapid rise 
in pressure and other incidentals of 
detonation occur only after most of 
the charge has burned. The author 
discusses the effects of various fac- 
tors, such as combustion chamber 
form and turbulence, on the cooling 
rate of the last portion of mixture to 
be burned. 




















a AHE natural trend toward high-efficiency, high-out- 
put engines brought the hitherto obscure phenom- 
enon of detonation into the limelight. Many in- 

vestigators occupied themselves with the subject, and 

many theories were advanced concerning the nature of 
the phenomenon; but, as is usually the case, the theories 

did not help the designer much, and relief had to be 

sought by empirical modifications of the combustion 

chamber. Up to that time it had been thought that the 
cnly requirement the combustion chamber must meet 
was that it must be of a certain volume. 

Considerable obscurity still surrounds the question of 
detonation, and the extended discussion of the subject 
has not helped to clarify it. This applies particularly 
with respect to the role played by the combustion cham- 
ber in affecting detonation. As a result combustion 
chamber design still fails to realize the maximum possi- 
bilities. The object of this article is to establish the 
following fundamentals as a basis for combustion cham- 
ber design: 

1. That the effect of the combustion chamber on det- 
onation is almost entirely due to heat transfer affect- 
ing the temperature of the part of the charge which 
burns last and is determined by the following factors: 

a. Location of that portion of the gas which burns 
last; b. Shape of cham- 
ber; c. Location of spark 
plug. 

2. That while turbu- 
lence is an important fac- 
tor in engine operation, 
according to experiments 10 
the combustion chamber 
form does not appreciably 
influence the effective tur- | 
bulence, within limits. 600! 

What may be considered 
“commercial” detonation 
invariably occurs after at 
least 90 per cent of the | 
charge has been normally a 
burnt, as indicated by the 
observed ratio of critical 
pressure to maximum 
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Fig. 1—Relation between temperature and pressure 
of unburnt gas (adiabatic compression being assumed) 
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Detonation zs Laid 
Attained by 


Considering a given engine using 
of conditions, whether deto 
temperature to which un 


By R. N. 


pressure. This is of outstanding importance, since it 
proves that only the last gas to burn takes part in det- 
onation. 


As burning proceeds, the gas which is already burnt 


is compressed, due to the continuously increasing pres- 
sure development, and the remaining unburnt gas is 
likewise compressed, since the pressure of a closed body 
of gas tends to remain uniform. The character of the 
burnt gas compression approaches the isothermal, due 


to the high rate of heat loss to the walls by conduction 


and radiation, while the compression of unburnt gas 
tends to approach the adiabatic since the temperature 
difference between gas and wall is much lower. Fig. 


1 shows curves of unburnt gas temperature vs. 
pressure, for two values of the exponent of com- 


pression during combustion, assuming an initial tem- 


perature of 250 deg. Fahr. and a value of 8 = 
1.35 up to a compression pressure of 110 lb. abs. cor- 
responding to about 5:1 compression ratio. For the 
maximum pressure of 400 Ib. p. sq. in. to be expected 
under these conditions the corresponding unburnt gas 
temperature is seen to be about 1200 deg. Fahr. This 
is considerably in excess of the supposed self-ignition 
values for average fuels. Yet detonation may not neces- 
sarily occur with these pressures and temperatures. 
Experiments by Dixon on self-ignition have shown that 
an appreciable time lag exists between attainment of 
the self-ignition temperature and the actual combus- 
tion; also, that combustion is not instantaneous through- 
out the mass but progresses by flame propagation from 
a point. Considering the rapidity with which the 
flame travels in engine combustion, it would seem that 
there is little likelihood of 
independent self-ignition 
of the residual charge. 
The exact mechanism 
of detonation is still ob- 
scure. However, all the 
evidence indicates that it 
is a critical chemical phe- 
nomenon. . The entire na- 
ture of the reaction 
changes, not only as to 
velocity, but as to lumi- 
nosity, radiation rate and 
spectrum. For instance, 
ultra violet rays are emit- 
ted during detonation but 
are not observed during 
normal combustion. 
(Clark and Thee— 
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S.A.E. Journal). It would seem, then, that the fuel 
molecule undergoes a decomposition or disintegration 
when a critical condition is reached. The fact that the 
anti-knock values of different fuels usually follow the 
stability of the respective molecules also seems to bear 
out this hypothesis. But whatever the nature of the 
particular chemical change, it is well known that such 
processes are tremendously accelerated by increase in 
temperature. Density is also a factor, but of minor 
importance. 

This dependence of detonation upon temperature is 
further indicated by observations in bombs and engines. 
The well-known effects of mixture and jacket water 
temperatures, carbon deposit and piston temperature, 
as affected by design or material, all corroborate this 
underlying sensitivity of detonation to the temperature 
attained by the unburnt gas toward the end of the com- 
bustion process. The relatively minor influence of dens- 
ity is best illustrated by the very considerable amount 
of throttling required to eliminate detonation of any 
appreciable degree. 

If we consider, then, a given engine using a given 
fuel and with a given set of conditions as to initial 
pressure and temperature and degree of cooling, whether 
or not detonation occurs will depend upon the tempera- 
ture to which the residual unburnt gas is compressed. 
This is clearly governed by the maximum explosion 
pressure and the cooling to which the unburnt gas is 
subjected as it is compressed during combustion. The 
effect of this cooling may be summed up in the value 
of the exponent of compression as indicated in Fig. 1. 
It is obvious that any heat loss from this unburnt gas 
during combustion must take place by transfer to the 
contacting walls of the chamber. 

The maximum explosion pressure is determined by 
three independent variables, namely, compression ratio, 
heat value of the charge, and the ignition timing. As 
the compression pressure 
is increased, the maxi- 
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Fig. 2—Effect of ignition timing on the 
maximum pressure and temperature of 
the unburnt gas 




















bustion period in the cycle and determines the piston 
movement and the consequent degree of expansion 
which takes place before combustion is completed. 
As the spark advance is increased, bringing the 
end of combustion nearer to top dead center, the maxi- 
mum pressure will obviously increase. Fig. 2 shows 
the variation in the relative maximum pressure with 
change in the location of the end-point of combustion; 
it also shows the actual pressures and the maximum 
temperature of the unburnt gas taken from Fig. 1, 
assuming 450 lb. p. sq. in. as the true explosion pres- 
sure. 

A great deal has been attributed to turbulence as an 
influence in detonation. It is common knowledge that 
turbulence is a very potent factor in accelerating flame 
propagation; in fact without it, the speeds of auto- 
motive engines would be impossible of attainment. 
Fortunately, turbulence is always present, because of 
the high intake velocities in automotive engines. At- 
tempts to eliminate turbulence, as in stratified charge 
engines, have met with little success so far. 

Claims have been made in particular for the effect 
of combustion chamber form on the degree of turbu- 
lence. Not only has no conclusive experimental demon- 
stration of this influence of combustion chamber form 
ever been made, but no real data have been published on 
the effect of turbulence on detonation. Accordingly, a 
series of experiments were made by the writer to evalu- 
ate the influence of turbulence on detonation in which 
actual engine conditions were approximated as closely 

as possible. The bomb 
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Fig. 3 shows the variation in detonation intensity as 
measured by a Midgley pressure-time indicator, the de- 
gree of turbulence being assumed proportional to the 
speed of a fan fitted inside the bomb. Results are shown 
for two firing positions, at the end and at the center of 
the chamber, and all points plotted are averages of a 
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Fig. 4—Relation of time of explosion to degree of 
turbulence, in bomb and engine experiments 


number of readings. It will be seen from the curves 
that at first turbulence increased detonation, which 
reached a peak at 1500 fan. r.p.m. At this speed detona- 
tion began to decrease and at 4000 r.p.m. the intensity 
was somewhat less than with no turbulence at all. 

Fig. 4 gives the corresponding variation in explosion 
time. This curve shows the initial effect of turbulence 
to be very marked in accelerating combustion. However, 
with further increase the explosion time reaches a mini- 
mum, and further agitation produces no result. 

By studying the two curves of explosion time and det- 
onation intensity in relation to each other, the explana- 
tion for the peculiar characteristic of detonation vs. 
turbulence becomes apparent. As the fan r.p.m. is in- 
creased from 0 to 1500, the explosion time is decreased 
from .030 sec. to .013 sec. This marked reduction in 
burning time must be accompanied by a corresponding 
reduction in heat loss, which in turn results in higher 
maximum pressures and temperatures of combustion. 
Within this range of turbulence the tendency toward re- 
duction of heat losses and increase of detonation over- 
shadows any inherent tendency of turbulence to reduce 
it. Above 1500 r.p.m., however, with the rate of decrease 
in explosion time considerably reduced, the inherent 
tendency of turbulence asserts itself and the net effect 
is a decrease in detonation. This explanation is further 
substantiated by comparing the detonation results for 
the two firing positions of Fig. 3. 

Ordinarily it is dangerous to interpret bomb ex- 
periments in terms of engine performance. In this 
case, however, it seems that by duplichting, as nearly 
as possible, actual engine conditions, the results really 
hold for the working engine. In Fig. 4 the explosion 
time, as obtained from actual Farnboro indicator cards 
on a four-cylinder overhead valve engine of 3 11/16 
in. bore, is plotted against engine r.p.m. It will be 


seen that not only are the values of explosion time 
comparable, (0.008 sec. in the bomb against 0.005 sec. 
in the engine, minimum), but the curve shows the 
same saturation characteristic as found in the bomb 
experiments. 
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The characteristic effect of turbulence upon detona- 
tion shown in the bomb also seems to account for the 
observed variations in engine detonation with speed. 
In the present day high-speed engine, which develops 
its maximum compression and indicated torque at 2000 
to 2400 r.p.m., the detonation intensity ordinarily 
reaches a maximum at 1200 to 1600 r.p.m. and remains 
fairly constant up to 2000 r.p.m., then decreasing 
rapidly as the speed is further increased. Fig. 5 shows 
the results of a test on a representative six-cylinder 
engine of 334 in. bore by 4% in. stroke. Detonation 
intensity was measured by retarding the spark to the 
point of no knock. The loss in load under these con- 
ditions is a significant measure of detonation, because 
it reflects directly the quantitative effect of reducing 
maximum pressure to the critical value (see Fig. 2). 
From the curves of indicated load and spark advance 
it is apparent that detonation reached a maximum 
value at 800 r.p.m., remained constant up to 2000 r.p.m., 
and then decreased rapidly. The fact that detonation 
does not increase in proportion to indicated load above 
800 r.p.m. indicates the beneficial effect of turbulence. 
From 2000 to 2400 r.p.m. the indicated load remains 
constant and the increased turbulence results in a de- 
crease in detonation. 

While the indications are that turbulence does re- 
duce the tendency to detonation, there is no proof that 
combustion chamber shape influences turbulence in 
sufficient degree to affect detonation to any measure- 
able extent. Rather, there is abundant evidence that 
wide variations in chamber shape which might be ex- 
pected to influence the degree of turbulence do not 
produce that effect. The experimental results with a 
varying horizontal extent of clearance in the offset 
type of L-head, to be quoted later on in this article, 
bear out this contention. 

After all, turbulence is produced primarily by the 
high intake velocity and the turbulence at the time of 
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firing will depend mainly on the time interval avail- 
able for damping. For this reason the effect of engine 
speed on the turbulence at the moment of firing is two- 
fold and should vary roughly as the square of the 
speed. Even with this tremendous effect on turbulence 
the observed reaction on detonation is measurable but 
not of great magnitude. It is not reasonable to sup- 
pose, then, that modification in chamber shape, within 
possible limits, can produce appreciable effects. 
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Method of Finishing Gear Teeth 
by “Shaving” Process 
ts Developed 


Four cuts made upon previously rough-hobbed gear by means of 
cutting tool having slightly concave edge. Machine 
designed by Pratt & Whitney is automatic 


shaving,” in which four cuts are made upon the 

previously rough-hobbed gear by means of a cut- 
ting tool having a slightly concave edge, has been de- 
veloped by the Pratt & Whitney Co., and, as mentioned 
briefly in Automotive Industries of Oct. 20, was de- 
scribed by H. D. Tanner, manager of the company’s 
gear division, at the recent meeting of the American 
Gear Manufacturers Association. 

Gears are rough hobbed to leave some excess stock 
over a major portion of their depth but are cut below 
true involute form for a short distance above the base 
circle. Form cuts are then taken in the shaving ma- 
chine on each tooth face, the depth of the first depend- 
ing upon the amount of stock left while the second cut 
removes 0.002 in., and the third and fourth cuts each 
remove an additional 0.0001 in. The machine is auto- 
matic through the four cycles and has a speed of 45 
cycles per min. 

In the following that part of Mr. Tanner’s paper 
descriptive of the process and of the machine employed 
for it is reproduced: 


. NEW gear manufacturing method known as “gear 


Straight Line Rolling on Circle 


The involute curve is generated by a point in a 
straight line rolling on a circle. A simple conception 
of this curve (Fig. 1) is that of a uniform-rise cam 
where the rise per revolution along a line tangent to 
a circle or radius a is equal to the circumference of the 
circle. If this cam is revolving at a uniform rate in 
the direction shown by the arrow, the cam roll will rise 
at a uniform rate. If the cam revolves in the reverse 
direction, the roll will fall accordingly. 

If now, as in Fig. 2, we place a roughed-out cam on 
the same center, set a cutting tool with its edge on the 




















Fig. 1—The involute as 


Fig. 2—Shaving the in- 
a cam volute 


tangent line, and cause it to move up or down with the 
cam roll, the revolution of the rough cam against the 
cutting edge will remove the surplus material and 
leave the second cam exactly like the first or master cam. 

In the actual machine a large cam, with two opposed 
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Fig. 3—Cycle of shaving machine 


involutes, and two cam rolls are used. Two cutting 
tools also are used, and the cycle is as shown in Fig. 3. 
At the left the gear is in the starting or loading posi- 
tion, and the tools are shown with their cutting edges 
on a line tangent to the base circle of the gear. In the 
center the gear has revolved in the direction shown by 
the arrow, the tools have been moved at exactly the 
correct rate to the right along the tangent line, and the 
left-hand tool has started to cut an involute curve on 
a tooth. At the right the same tool has come into con- 
tact with the base circle of the gear and has completed 
its cut. At this point the movement of the gear is 
reversed, and while the tools are returning to their 
hand tool, following the path of the dot-and-dash line, 
finally cuts an involute on a tooth. The gear is again 
reversed, and while the tools are returning to their 
original position, it lags behind just enough to index 
one tooth. 


Zero-Degree Generation 


It now becomes apparent that the process is one of 
zero-degree generation and that the active profiles of 
the gear teeth are generated by rolling the gear in mesh 
with a zero-degree rack, as in Fig. 4. The active pro- 
files of this rack are the top edges of its teeth, which 
coincide with the cutting edges of the tools. The re- 
mainder of the profile of the rack does not come into 
contact with the gear. We are then required to make 
tools with straight cutting edges slightly longer than 
the face of the gear to be cut, and to place the tools in 
the shaving machine with their edges lying in a plane 
tangent to the base cylinder of the gear. If the edges 
are parallel to the center line of the gear, a spur gear 
will be produced. If they are parallel to each other 
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Fig. 3 shows the variation in detonation intensity as 
measured by a Midgley pressure-time indicator, the de- 
gree of turbulence being assumed proportional to the 
speed of a fan fitted inside the bomb. Results are shown 
for two firing positions, at the end and at the center of 
the chamber, and all points plotted are averages of a 
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Fig. 4—Relation of time of explosion to degree of 
turbulence, in bomb and engine experiments 


number of readings. It will be seen from the curves 
that at first turbulence increased detonation, which 
reached a peak at 1500 fan. r.p.m. At this speed detona- 
tion began to decrease and at 4000 r.p.m. the intensity 
was somewhat less than with no turbulence at all. 

Fig. 4 gives the corresponding variation in explosion 
time. This curve shows the initial effect of turbulence 
to be very marked in accelerating combustion. However, 
with further increase the explosion time reaches a mini- 
mum, and further agitation produces no result. 

By studying the two curves of explosion time and det- 
onation intensity in relation to each other, the explana- 
tion for the peculiar characteristic of detonation vs. 
turbulence becomes apparent. As the fan r.p.m. is in- 
creased from 0 to 1500, the explosion time is decreased 
from .030 sec. to .013 sec. This marked reduction in 
burning time must be accompanied by a corresponding 
reduction in heat loss, which in turn results in higher 
maximum pressures and temperatures of combustion. 
Within this range of turbulence the tendency toward re- 
duction of heat losses and increase of detonation over- 
shadows any inherent tendency of turbulence to reduce 
it. Above 1500 r.p.m., however, with the rate of decrease 
in explosion time considerably reduced, the inherent 
tendency of turbulence asserts itself and the net effect 
is a decrease in detonation. This explanation is further 
substantiated by comparing the detonation results for 
the two firing positions of Fig. 3. 

Ordinarily it is dangerous to interpret bomb ex- 
periments in terms of engine performance. In this 
case, however, it seems that by duplicdting, as nearly 
as possible, actual engine conditions, the results really 
hold for the working engine. In Fig. 4 the explosion 
time, as obtained from actual Farnboro indicator cards 
on a four-cylinder overhead valve engine of 3 11/16 
in. bore, is plotted against engine r.p.m. It will be 


seen that not only are the values of explosion time 
comparable, (0.008 sec. in the bomb against 0.005 sec. 
in the engine, minimum), but the curve shows the 
same saturation characteristic as found in the bomb 
experiments. 
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The characteristic effect of turbulence upon detona- 
tion shown in the bomb also seems to account for the 
observed variations in engine detonation with speed. 
In the present day high-speed engine, which develops 
its maximum compression and indicated torque at 2000 
to 2400 r.p.m., the detonation intensity ordinarily 
reaches a maximum at 1200 to 1600 r.p.m. and remains 
fairly constant up to 2000 r.pm., then decreasing 
rapidly as the speed is further increased. Fig. 5 shows 
the results of a test on a representative six-cylinder 
engine of 3%% in. bore by 41% in. stroke. Detonation 
intensity was measured by retarding the spark to the 
point of no knock. The loss in load under these con- 
ditions is a significant measure of detonation, because 
it reflects directly the quantitative effect of reducing 
maximum pressure to the critical value (see Fig. 2). 
From the curves of indicated load and spark advance 
it is apparent that detonation reached a maximum 
value at 800 r.p.m., remained constant up to 2000 r.p.m., 
and then decreased rapidly. The fact that detonation 
does not increase in proportion to indicated load above 
800 r.p.m. indicates the beneficial effect of turbulence. 
From 2000 to 2400 r.p.m. the indicated load remains 
constant and the increased turbulence results in a de- 
crease in detonation. 

While the indications are that turbulence does re- 
duce the tendency to detonation, there is no proof that 
combustion chamber shape influences turbulence in 
sufficient degree to affect detonation to any measure- 
able extent. Rather, there is abundant evidence that 
wide variations in chamber shape which might be ex- 
pected to influence the degree of turbulence do not 
produce that effect. The experimental results with a 
varying horizontal extent of clearance in the offset 
type of L-head, to be quoted later on in this article, 
bear out this contention. 

After all, turbulence is produced primarily by the 
high intake velocity and the turbulence at the time of 
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firing will depend mainly on the time interval avail- 
able for damping. For this reason the effect of engine 
speed on the turbulence at the moment of firing is two- 
fold and should vary roughly as the square of the 
speed. Even with this tremendous effect on turbulence 
the observed reaction on detonation is measurable but 
not of great magnitude. It is not reasonable to sup- 
pose, then, that modification in chamber shape, within 
possible limits, can produce appreciable effects. 
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Method of Finishing Gear Teeth 
by “Shaving” Process 
ts Developed 


Four cuts made upon previously rough-hobbed gear by means of 


cutting tool having slightly concave edge. 


Machine 


designed by Pratt & Whitney is automatic 


shaving,” in which four cuts are made upon the 

previously rough-hobbed gear by means of a cut- 
ting tool having a slightly concave edge, has been de- 
veloped by the Pratt & Whitney Co., and, as mentioned 
briefly in Automotive Industries of Oct. 20, was de- 
scribed by H. D. Tanner, manager of the company’s 
gear division, at the recent meeting of the American 
Gear Manufacturers Association. 

Gears are rough hobbed to leave some excess stock 
over a major portion of their depth but are cut below 
true involute form for a short distance above the base 
circle. Form cuts are then taken in the shaving ma- 
chine on each tooth face, the depth of the first depend- 
ing upon the amount of stock left while the second cut 
removes 0.002 in., and the third and fourth cuts each 
remove an additional 0.0001 in. The machine is auto- 
matic through the four cycles and has a speed of 45 
cycles per min. 

In the following that part of Mr. Tanner’s paper 
descriptive of the process and of the machine employed 
for it is reproduced: 


| NEW gear manufacturing method known as “gear 


Straight Line Rolling on Circle 


The involute curve is generated by a point in a 
straight line rolling on a circle. A simple conception 
of this curve (Fig. 1) is that of a uniform-rise cam 
where the rise per revolution along a line tangent to 
a circle or radius a is equal to the circumference of the 
circle. If this cam is revolving at a uniform rate in 
the direction shown by the arrow, the cam roll will rise 
at a uniform rate. If the cam revolves in the reverse 
direction, the roll will fall accordingly. 

If now, as in Fig. 2, we place a roughed-out cam on 
the same center, set a cutting tool with its edge on the 





























Fig. 1—The involute as 
a cam 


Fig. 2—Shaving the in- 
volute 


tangent line, and cause it to move up or down with the 
cam roll, the revolution of the rough cam against the 
cutting edge will remove the surplus material and 
leave the second cam exactly like the first or master cam. 

In the actual machine a large cam, with two opposed 
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Fig. 3—Cycle of shaving machine 


involutes, and two cam rolls are used. Two cutting 
tools also are used, and the cycle is as shown in Fig. 3. 
At the left the gear is in the starting or loading posi- 
tion, and the tools are shown with their cutting edges 
on a line tangent to the base circle of the gear. In the 
center the gear has revolved in the direction shown by 
the arrow, the tools have been moved at exactly the 
correct rate to the right along the tangent line, and the 
left-hand tool has started to cut an involute curve on 
a tooth. At the right the same tool has come into con- 
tact with the base circle of the gear and has completed 
its cut. At this point the movement of the gear is 
reversed, and while the tools are returning to their 
hand tool, following the path of the dot-and-dash line, 
finally cuts an involute on a tooth. The gear is again 
reversed, and while the tools are returning to their 
original position, it lags behind just enough to index 
one tooth. 


Zero-Degree Generation 


It now becomes apparent that the process is one of 
zero-degree generation and that the active profiles of 
the gear teeth are generated by rolling the gear in mesh 
with a zero-degree rack, as in Fig. 4. The active pro- 
files of this rack are the top edges of its teeth, which 
coincide with the cutting edges of the tools. The re- 
mainder of the profile of the rack does not come into 
contact with the gear. We are then required to make 
tools with straight cutting edges slightly longer than 
the face of the gear to be cut, and to place the tools in 
the shaving machine with their edges lying in a plane 
tangent to the base cylinder of the gear. If the edges 
are parallel to the center line of the gear, a spur gear 
will be produced. If they are parallel to each other 
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but at an angle to the center line of the gear, a helical 
gear will be produced. The form of the cutter is the 
simplest possible. 

All expense connected with the making of any pre- 
cision form used in the 
machine is confined to the 
master involute cam. Fig. 
5 shows a cam for an 18- 
tooth, 6-d.p., 20-deg. gear. 
Cams are made of S.A.E. 
10115 steel, hardened, sea- 
soned, and ground. They 
are 12 in. wide across the 
tangent to the base circle 
and 1% in. thick. All of 
the machining operations 
are conventional with the 
exception of the milling 
and grinding of the invol- 
ute profiles. 

The cams are milled on 
a standard vertical mill- 
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Fig. 4—Zero degree 
rack generator an- 
alogy 


ing machine with 
a circular milling 
attachment and a 
special end 
bracket arranged 
for differential 
change gears. The 
machine is set up 
with a milling 
cutter in the posi- 
tion of the roll in 
Fig. 1, and the 
change gearing 
used is such that 
the cam makes 
one complete rev- 
olution while the 
table travels a 
distance equal to 
the circumference of the base circle of the gear for 
which the cam is being made. This being only a rough- 
ing operation, a lead is used which is within 0.010 in. 
of correct for a full revolution of the cam. 

The cams are ground on a standard cylindrical grind- 
ing machine fitted with a special generating fixture. The 
cam is mounted on an arbor having a disk of base-circle 
diameter on each end, and this assembly is rolled on a 
steel track, which is the tangent line of Fig. 1. The 
grinding wheel is placed with its center in the plane of 
this flat track, and an involute is very accurately gen- 
erated. The fact that the cam is rolling on a station- 
ary line instead of revolving against a moving line, as 
in the machine, does not alter the relative motions. 





Fig. 5—Master cam for 18- 
tooth 6-d.p. 20 deg. gear 


Steel Bands Prevent Slipping 


To prevent the disk from slipping on the track, steel 
bands are used, as in some gear-tooth grinders. The 
bands are wrapped around the base-circle disk close to 
but not in contact with the track, the disks at this 
point being reduced in diameter about the thickness of 
one band. 

In operation, the gear is placed on the arbor, a C- 
washer is dropped into a groove in the arbor, the 
plunger is raised to bring the rack tooth into contact 
with the gear, centering it, and an air-operated drawbar 
pulls the arbor back to clamp the gear against the end 
of a collet in the work spindle. The plunger is dropped 
and the machine started. The cross-slide carrying the 
tools moves to the left, the gear turns clockwise, and 
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Fig. 6—Front view of Pratt & Whitney gear 
shaver 


the right-hand blade cuts, removing all stock in excess 
of 0.004 in. above finished size. At the end of the cut 
the gear and slide reverse direction, and while return- 
ing to the starting position the gear is indexed one 
tooth, relative to the tools, in a clockwise direction. The 
slide continues on to the right, and the left-hand blade 
cuts. Again reversing directions, the gear and slide 
return to the central position, and continue on to repeat 
the cutting cycle. When all the teeth have been cut 
once, the blades are automatically moved together 0.004 
in. and all the teeth are again cut, 0.002 in. being re- 
moved from each side of each tooth. A third and a 
fourth cut of 0.001 in. each per tooth side are taken, and 
the machine is automatically stopped. The machine 
speed is 45 cycles per minute. Indexing is done by 
means of a hardened, seasoned, and ground 14-in. 
notched plate. 

It is preferable to rough-cut gears in a hobbing 
machine, although a gear shaper can and sometimes 
must be used. This preference is owing entirely to the 
more favorable shape, for gear shaving, produced at 
the base of the tooth by the hobbing method. A tooth 
section of the type of hob used is shown in Fig. 8. To 
produce a definite undercut in the gear the point of the 
hob is made thicker than standard by from 0.007 to 
0.010 in. on each side. All hobs are made to generate 
at a pressure angle of 15 deg., as this produces more 
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Fig. 8—Normal section of roughing hob 
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Fig. 7—Rear view of gear shaver 


nearly the desired shape in the undercut curves. For 
the same reason all gears are cut to full Fellows depth. 
Otherwise, hobs are made and used as in regular pro- 
duction roughing. 

In Fig. 9 is shown the roughed and finished profile 
of a 17-tooth, 20-deg. pressure-angle gear. It has 
been hobbed with a thick-point 20-deg. hob, on a 1-diam- 
etral pitch gear, to a depth of 2.250 in. instead of the 
standard 2.157 in. The hob profile is shown just as it 
is finishing the gear profile. The outer involute profile 
and clearance curve is the gear as hobbed, and the inner 
profile is the finish-shaved profile. The involute profile 
only is shaved, the remainder of the tooth being left as 
produced by the hob. That part of the involute starting 
at the base circle has been removed by the hob to give 
the shaving tools a clearance space into which to cut. 
The undercut curves are designed to cross the base cir- 
cle 0.004 to 0.006 in. inside of the finished involute 
curve. It is found that 0.004 in. is as small as is 
commercially practical. The line 4.943 is the relative 
length in inches of the theoretical line of action to the 
pitch circle of this gear when it is in mesh with a 33- 
tooth gear on a standard center distance. The line 
2.800 is the actual line of action resulting from the re- 
moval of the base of the involute. 

Fig. 10 is the same 17-tooth gear roughed with a 
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Fig. 10—Diagram of 17- 
tooth, 20-deg. angle, 15-deg. 
hobbed gear 


Fig. 9—Diagram of 17-tooth, 
20-deg. angle, 20-deg. hobbed 
gear 
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thick-point 15-deg. hob to the same depth. The in- 
volute curve is identical with that of the first gear, and 
the undercut curve crosses the base circle at the same 
point but at a dif- 
ferent angle, 
which removes 
less of the in- 
volute, resulting 
in an increase in 
length of the 
actual line of 
action to 3.000 in. 
Generating at 
small angles is in 
this respect more 
effective the more 
teeth there are in 
the gear. 

Fig. 11 is the 
mating 33-tooth 
gear roughed and finished under the same conditions. 
The theoretical line of action to the pitch line is 4.472 
in. long and the possible is 4.720 in. The possible being 
longer than the required, there is no less of action in 
this gear from this method of roughing, although there 
would have been if a 20-deg. hob had been used. The 
maximum possible number of teeth in contact with this 
pair of gears is 1.595, and the actual in this case is 
1.265. As the loss of action comes from a removal of 
active profile from the 17-tooth gear close to its base 
circle, where its use causes a high relative sliding 
velocity, the loss is not very keenly felt. 

Fig. 12 shows one of the shaving tools with its clamp- 
ing bolt and its supporting screw and check nut, which 
latter take the thrust of the cut and also locate the cut- 
ting edge at the correct height in the machine. Tools 
are sharpened by grinding across the cutting edge, and 
advantage is taken of the ease with which the edges 
can be honed. In addition the front surfaces of the 
tools are usually ground to a concavity of 0.0005 in. 
per inch, the curved cutting edge thus produced re- 
sulting in a gear tooth thicker in the center of its face 
than at its ends. 

Any carbon tool steel that will hold a keen edge at a 
hardness of from 63 to 65 on the Rockwell C-scale 
is satisfactory for cutting tools. The tools will cut 
from 500 up to 1200 teeth after grinding. 

The final active profile of a shaved gear is produced 
by one pass of one cutting edge, and thus is a continu- 
ous surface in the direction of roll or slide. Such tool 
marks as occur from an imperfect cutting edge lie in 
this direction of roll or slide, and can produce little or 
no noise. 


Fig. 12— 
Cutting 
blade 
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Fig. 11—Diagram of 38- 
tooth, 20-deg. angle, 15-deg. 
hobbed gear 
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Based on idea that successful merchandising of second- 
hand vehicles is largely a matter of management. 
Tested operating methods are described. 


By Lewis C. Dibble 


which is designed to assist its dealers in making 

their used car business an asset rather than a 
liability. The plan is based on the fundamental idea 
that used car merchandising is highly responsive to 
management. 

John R. Lee, general sales manager of the company, 
in discussing the plan, emphasizes the fact that the 
task of selling new cars has become almost entirely a 
replacement business; that new cars can be sold, usually, 
only as used cars can be taken in trade and, in turn, 
disposed of for a profit, or at least without loss. 

Dodge Brothers used car plan has been evolved from 
a careful analysis of satisfactory used car practice of 
a number of dealers and is administered by a used car 
department directed by W. F. Hufstader. Mr. Hufstader 
makes his headquarters at the factory where he devotes 
his entire time to supervising the activities of a force 
of field men who are constantly keeping in first-hand 
contact with used car practices. His department coun- 
sels with Dodge Brothers dealers who desire to apply 
the plan to their own used car operations. 

The main features of the plan include three steps: 
First, to increase new car sales by being in a position 
to give the prospect a definite proposition on his used 
car after the new car has been sold; second, to reduce 
used car losses by selecting used car purchases according 
to demand; and third, to control the used car business 
just as carefully as the new car business is controlled. 

The plan stresses the 
point that capital is re- 


: | Y wie BROTHERS CORP. has in effect a plan 


reconditioning space. Thought is then given to provid- 
ing the right kind of man-power to take charge of the 
department, and last, the dealer is urged to advertise. 

It is recommended that even the smallest dealer have 
a separate used car organization. For a dealer selling 
from 50 to 100 cars per year this need be only a single 
man who is held responsible for appraising, trading in, 
reconditioning and selling of used cars. A display space 
suitable for at least 10 cars should be given this man 
to aid him in his selling efforts and he also should 
establish strong outside merchandising connections for 
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quired for the used car 
business just as much 
as for the handling of 
new cars and each deal- 


Dodge Buying Summary 


er must be in a position 1 Study your market all the time to de- Sat 


to provide the capital 
necessary to supplement 
properly his new car ac- 


tivities. 2 Pay your new car salesmen right. 


A dealer’s first need 
is to make a careful 


WwW 


anaysis of his particu- ‘ 
lar situation. He must 4 Check your used car inventory every 
determine first of all day. 


how many used cars he 


is going to handle, 5 Study available information on mar- 
ket conditions (Used Car Inventory 
Control Form; Used Car Market 


based on expected new 
car volume. Next he 
must provide a suitable 
home for the used car 
department, including 


Report). 








termine what makes and models 
you can trade to advantage. 


Make business-like appraisals. 
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sive Used Car Plan for Dealers 








Dodge Reconditioning 
Summary 


1 Provide proper facilities. 

2 Employ qualified help. 

3 Schedule the work—Follow it up. 
4 Use Glassmobile Aids. 

5 Use lacquer equipment. 


6 Recondition promptly. 

































Reproduction 
of Dodge 
Brothers book- 


the same purpose. 
For a dealer han- 
let on the han- dling from 100 to 200 
dling of used used cars annually 
oon oe it is recommended 
tents are re- that the general ex- 
SS printed in the ecutive mentioned be- 
Ramm boxes above fore should have an 
B and below exclusive used car 
salesman to help him 
and should be provid- 
ed with a _ display 
space—either a show- 
room or lot — for 
properly displaying 
from 15 to 20 cars. 
Emphasis is laid 
on the importance of 
reconditioning cars 
promptly and if the 
regular shop force 
cannot do this a sep- 
arate used car repair 
force is suggested. 
Dealers handling 
from 200 to 500 used 
cars should have an 
exclusive used car 
manager with a force 
of exclusive salesmen 
—one salesman for 
about every 125 used 
cars to be sold—un- 
der his direction. Sell- 
ing connections 
should be made 
through garages, fill- 
ing stations, general stores, creameries, etc., which 
aid materially in disposing of used cars. 





An establishment of this size requires an exclusive 
used car salesroom entirely divorced from new car sales 
and space should be available for displaying from 20 
to 30 cars properly. Associate used car dealers as well 
as the other outside selling connections are advisable 
with such a large number of used cars to be sold. 

A separate force of mechanics should be provided for 
reconditioning work and to keep the used car stock in 
good running condition and of salable appearance. 

For still larger dealers in used cars the recommenda- 
tions of the last group are simply emphasized. When 
500 or more used cars must be sold it constitutes a real 
business and must be so organized. Exclusive sales and 
repair forces, regional showrooms, associate dealers and 
all the other essential elements of a large new car dealer 
establishment are required in the used car field as well. 

The Dodge plan advises the dealer to keep a perpetual 
inventory of his used car stock, not alone to control his 
stock, but to inform him of what types of used cars 
are most marketable in his territory. His buying of 
used cars should be planned to obtain the right assort- 
ment of used cars by make, type and year of manufac- 
ture to insure quick turnover, and the best way to dis- 
cover which models should be included is to learn from 
inventory records which cars have sold best in the past. 

Reconditioning of used cars is emphasized in the plan, 
particularly in regard to their appearance, since it is 
certain that a used car buyer is usually just as proud 
of the appearance of the car he buys as is the purchaser 
of a new car. The mechanical condition of the car 
should be the direct responsibility of the used car man- 
ager who, it is suggested, should not rely entirely upon 
the shop foreman in this. 


Reconditioning is Emphasized 


The plan includes a perpetual inventory sheet to be 
distributed to dealers which provides space for all essen- 
tial information about each used car, including date 
received, date conditioned, make, year, purchase price, 
appraised and actual; reconditioning price, appraised 
and actual; sales price, appraised and actual, and a 
record of the number of days the car remains in the 
shop unsold. 

Throughout the plan emphasis is laid on the fact that 
the sale of new cars is based to a very large extent 
upon the success with which the dealer can handle his 
used car transactions and it points out time and again 
the value of giving the used car department very careful 
attention in all its activities, including appraisal, re- 
conditioning, advertising, selling and servicing. 

Dodge Brothers has developed a number of standard 
advertisements, both display and classified, which are 
being furnished dealers. 

Another feature of the plan is a monthly used car 
report which is compiled by Dodge Brothers and dis- 
tributed to all dealers. The country is divided into 
zones and all dealers report to their zone headquarters 
the prices they actually receive on all their used car 
sales. At the end of each month this information is 
tabulated and distributed so that dealers will have a 
better idea of what prices various models and makes 
of used cars are being sold for in their territory. 
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Front and rear views of new Velie aircraft engine 


V’eche Develops New Nine-Cylinder 
I80-Hp. 4/rcraft Engine 


Radial air-cooled type powerplant has piston displacement of 
644 cu. in., compression ratio of 5.2, and weighs 2.66 
lb. per hp. Designed for four-place planes. 


HE Velie Motors Corp., Moline, Ill., is now in 

production on a nine-cylinder, radial, air-cooled 

aircraft engine developing 180 hp. at 1900 r.p.m. 
This engine was specially designed for four-place planes. 
After a block test of 100 hours, the first engines were 
installed in a Travel Air and a Monocoach plane, and 
the latter, which is a four-seater of the cabin-type, 
cruised at 95 m.p.h. and attained a top speed of 125 
m.p.h., fully loaded. 

Cylinder bore and stroke are 41% in. each, giving the 
engine a displacement of 644 cu. in. The compression 
ratio is 5.2. The weight of the engine dry, without 
hub and starter, is 477 lb., or 2.66 lb. per hp. The 
overall diameter is 43 in. and the length, inclusive of 
the starter, 40 in. The fuel consumptign is given as 
0.55 lb. and the oil consumption as 0.035 Ib. per hp.-hr. 
All accessories are located at the rear and are mounted 
with an eye to the time required for installation and 
cowling. 

The cylinder head is an aluminum alloy casting with 
integral cooling fins. It incorporates a dome-shaped 
combustion chamber with two diametrically opposed 
spark plugs in the front and rear. The inlet valves 
are of the tulip type and the exhaust valves are made 
of Silchrome alloy steel. Seats for both sets of valves 


consist of aluminum bronze and are shrunk into the 
head. At the right side of the head, looking forward, 
is the intake port, while on the opposite side is the 
exhaust port, both manifolds being located in the rear. 

The valve mechanism consists of push rods and rocker 
arms, each rocker arm operating on two ball bearings 
and lubricated by Alemite Zerk fittings. The rockers 
are supported by and inclosed in a cast-aluminum alloy 
box attached to the cylinder head by three studs. The 
rocker arms have roller followers in contact with valve 
stems and are actuated by push rods housed in alumi- 
num tubes. The cylinder head is shrunk and bolted 
to the cylinder. 

Lynite pistons are used, with ribs in the head run- 
ning in both directions. They have four 1%-in. Perfect 
Circle compression rings and one %-in. oil ring. The 
piston pins are full floating, bearing directly on the 
aluminum alloy of the piston head and in a bronze bush- 
ing in the connecting rod. The single-piece master rod 
has the babbitt spun in. The eight articulated rods 
are connected to the master rod by bronze-bushed wrist 
pins. Oil is carried to all bearings under pressure. 

The crankshaft is of the single-throw counterbalanced, 
split type, to permit assembly with the master rod. It 
is hollow throughout its length and is used to distribute 
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Airplane fitted with new Velie nine-cylinder engine 


oil to all parts of the engine. The front or load end, 
which includes the crankpin, is mounted on two ball 
bearings, the forward one taking thrust as well as 
radial load. The propeller shaft is integral with this 
end of the crank. This shaft tapers and has a keyway 
cut in it which locates the hub that accompanies the 
engine as standard equipment. The crankpin telescopes 
into the rear section and is carried completely through 
it. The two sections are united by a bolt and two pins. 
The crankshaft is supported in the rear by another ball 
bearing. 

The main crankcase is a one-piece aluminum alloy 
casting. Bolted to its front is a section containing the 
valve tappet guides, front main bearings and cams. A 
double track cam is driven from a spur gear on the 
front crankshaft. The cam rings are one-piece steel 
forgings with internal gears and are assembled on an 

luminum alloy hub. Each cam ring runs at one-eighth 
engine speed and has four lobes. 

All accessory drives are grouped at the rear of the 
engine and are readily accessible. A double scavenging 
pump and one pressure pump are fitted. The pressure 
pump forces oil directly through the hollow crankshaft 
to all working parts. The sump is located in the inlet 
manifold and consists of a jacket surrounding the in- 
take manifold passages, which, in addition to receiving 
the drain oil, akso serves as a heater for the incoming 
fuel mixture. Oil collecting in the sump is drawn up 
by a scavenging pump and delivered to the outside oil 
tank, while the second scavenging pump delivers to the 
oil tank any surplus oil from the accessory drives and 
the discharge from the pressure relief valve. 

Ignition is by two Scintilla magnetos mounted on the 
rear of the engine. The carburetor is a Stromberg 
triple design which operates as three separate carbu- 
retors. Throttle and mixture control is from the pilot’s 
cockpit. Provision is made at the rear of the engine 
for the mounting of Eclipse starters. 





S.A. E. Body Division Hears 
"Talk on Style 


HAT is the matter with the automobile that it 
has to be completely changed every two years?” 
was asked by Richard A. Bach, associate in industrial 
art, Metropolitan Museum of Art, in an address to the 


Body Division of the Detroit Section of the S.A.E. Mr. 
Bach took “Style in Automobiles,” as his general subject 
and proceeded to analyze the steps taken and not taken 
by the automotive industry in the development of a 
distinctive style. 

Mr. Bach’s statement was that the automotive in- 
dustry was not playing fair with its economic system 
in changing cars every two years, claiming that it was 
not working along the lines of style development but 
operating under an enforced selling system. “If you 
can offer designs to match your selling ability,” stated 
Mr. Bach, “you will be going some.” 

“Art is the motive power that moves cars off the sales 
floor. Life develops traditions, which in turn may prove 
to be too binding. The automobile is already becoming 
hidebound in the grips of tradition,’ Mr. Bach said in 
referring te frequent car changes in respect to style. 
Following are some further points brought out by Mr. 
Bach in his address: “In the style of cars it becomes 
increasingly essential to get back to fundamentals. I 
would like to see a car designed, really starting with 
the essentials. . . . As to women controlling to a large 
extent the buying of automobiles, this is again due to 
the style factor. Women have intuitive reactions to art 
which men have to live a lifetime to learn. . . . Such 
colors as you have, such style as you have, are nothing 
more than belated consciousness on your part to the 
growth of style demand, as 20 industries have preceded 
you in recognizing this factor. . . . The personal angle 
in car design has been overdone. Good cars are too 
good for that now and they don’t have to go tagging 
after personality. 

“There is such a thing as fashion in cars, but it 
affects you perhaps more than you should allow it to. 
You now have a pretty nearly perfect mechanism, re- 
liable and useful and accepted by the world as such, 
so much so that you don’t have to sell its inherent 
mechanical design but rather on the basis of the im- 
provements made from year to year which of course 
will always be found. . . . Good design will put used 
cars in use and keep them there. I have an idea that 
a used car in use is a better ad for you than the same 
car in a used car salesroom. Cars are too good for 
that now. You should provide them with a longer style 
life than you now allow them. Instalment buying is 
a further argument against rapid changes in design. 
As long as you are financing this year out of next year's 
earnings you must be sure that you will want then 
what you buy now. You should at least have a style 
that will last as long as the engine. . 
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Aircraft Parts are Heat-Treated 
in New Vertical Furnace 


Electric installation is specially designed for handling 
spars, wing beams, etc. Finished pieces quenched 
by lowering into tank directly below. 


By P. M. Heldt 


the aircraft industry, has been inaugurated by 

Metallurgical Laboratories, Inc., 1116 Montgom- 
ery Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Horace C. Knerr, president 
of the corporation, has been actively associated with air- 
craft work for more than 10 years. The aircraft in- 
dustry is rapidly changing over from wood to metal 
construction, and both of the principal metals used, 
steel and duralumin, call for heat treatment. Moreover, 
the parts employed in airplanes that need to be heat 
treated generally are of such shape and require such 
handling that they cannot be successfully heat-treated 
with the ordinary equipment afforded by the market. 

Mr. Knerr, therefore, installed at the above address 
an electric heat-treating furnace specially designed for 
handling such parts as spars, wing beams, straight 
tubing, axles, etc. Heat-treating furnaces used in the 
automotive industry generally are of the horizontal 
type, but the furnace here referred to, and which is 
illustrated by the photographs herewith, is vertical, so 
that the long and generally tubular parts can be sus- 
pended in it, and can also be quenched by being lowered 
vertically into a quenching tank of appropriate depth, 
directly below the furnace. 

The quenching tank, together with a loading platform 
adjacent to it, are mounted on rollers and can be moved 
laterally with respect to the furnace by means of a 
hand crank. The furnace has a movable bottom which, 
being counterbalanced, can be readily lowered by hand, 
and after being 
lowered sufficient- 
ly, can be moved 
over to one side so 
as to leave the 
opening of the fur- 
nace free for the 
introduction or re- 
moval of a charge. 
While one charge 
is being brought 
up to the quench- 
ing temperature in 
the furnace 
another charge is 
being prepared by 
suspending from 
16 to 20 tubes, etc., 
from a spider of 
chrome alloy’ by 
means of nichrome 
hooks. 

The heating units 
in the furnace are 


. NEW heat-treating service, more particularly for 





Fig. 1—Metlab heat-treating furnace 


in four sections, mounted at different levels, and each 
section is provided with its own automatic tempera- 
ture control apparatus. In Fig. 1 the four control 
units are shown mounted on the wall. These controls 
operate the control switches, mounted at the side of 
the furnace close to the ceiling, which cut the heating 
units into and out of circuit as determined by the con- 
troller units. This equipment makes it possible to 
keep the temperature of the furnace uniform at any 
point from room temperature up to 1650 deg. Fahr. 
Fig. 2 shows a view of the furnace looking up from 
the basement. Owing to the fact that aircraft parts 
are usually long and comparatively slender, it is neces- 
sary, in order to prevent distortion and warping, to heat 
and quench them in a suspended position. The parts 
are usually cut off to a slightly greater length than 
required, and holes are drilled through the walls in the 
extra length, through which the nichrome suspension 
hook is passed. The extra lengths are later cut off. 


Capacity 400 Lb. Per Hour 


The heating chamber of the furnace measures 3 ft. 
square in section and is 10 ft. high in the clear, and it 
has a capacity of 400 lb. p. hour. The electrical capacity 
of the heating units is 78 kw. Ten feet is the greatest 
length of part that can at present be handled, but we 
understand that a furnace 25 ft. in height is being 
built and will take care of correspondingly long parts. 

At the bottom of the quenching tank there is a drain 
tank or sump 
which has suffi- 
cient capacity to 
take the entire 
contents of the 
quenching tank 
(930 gal.) This 
is handy in case 
it should be desir- 
ed to change from 
an oil quench to a 
water quench, and 
also serves as a 
freprotection 
measure. More- 
over, it permits of 
constantly circu- 
lating the oil 
through the 
quenching tank by 
means of a pump 
at the bottom of 
this tank which 
constantly pumps 
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Fig. 2 





Looking up into furnace from basement 


oil into it from the sump. The oil overflows 
the quenching tank and drains back into the sump. 

While the furnace is specially designed to keep straight 
parts straight, it is not limited to such parts, and air- 
craft axles, which generally consist of bent tubes, have 
been heat-treated in it successfully. In fact, Metallur- 
gical Laboratories, Inc., recently completed an order for 
heat-treating 1200 axle tubes for the Amtorg Trading 
Corp., the purchasing agency of the Russian Govern- 
ment in this country. These axles were made of elec- 
tric furnace chrome-molybdenum steel (S. A. E. No. 
4130X) and every one was proof-tested in bending to a 
stress of 170,000 lb. p. sq. in. This test was made in a 
testing fixture subjecting the tubes to a transverse bend- 
ing load, and the tubes had to come through it without 
showing a permanent set. We understand that there 
was not a single rejection in the 1200, and that the 
average yield point, as determined in tensile tests made 
on tubes in the full section, was 180,000 Ib. p. sq. 
in., the average ultimate tensile strength, 230,000 Ib. 
and the elongation in 2 in., 9.5 per cent. 

Metallurgical Laboratories, Inc., also has facilities 
for making all kinds of physical, chemical and metal- 
lurgical tests on materials of construction. 


Hug Adds 2- Tonner 


RODUCTION on a new 2-ton truck has been an- 

nounced by the Hug Co., Highland, Ill. This new 
unit, designated as the Hug Model 22 Express Flyer, is 
equipped with a six-cylinder, 33g by 4% engine, four- 
speed transmission, four-wheel internal hydraulic 
brakes and a single reduction axle. It is furnished in 
160, 175 and 185 in. wheelbase lengths and governed 
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to a maximum road speed not to exceed 40 m.p.h. 

The powerplant, a Buda Model HS6A, is equipped 
with a built-in governor and oil filter. An oil pump 
driven from the camshaft provides force feed lubrica- 
tion to all crankshaft, camshaft and connecting rod 
bearings through a seamless steel distributing pipe cast 
in the crankease. Ignition is by distributor and coil 
while carburetion is by vacuum from a 20-gal. tank to 
a 114 in. carburetor equipped with choke valve and hot 
air stove. The cooling system includes an oval tubular 
type radiator, having a core depth of 3 in., centrifugal 
pump and aluminum cast radiator shell. 

The multiple dry disk clutch and four-speed gearset 
are mounted in unit with the engine. From the trans- 
mission power is carried back to the rear axle through 
a two-piece, 234 in. tubular shaft supported by an oil- 
tight, self-aligning bearings and equipped with all-metal 
universal joints. Final drive is through a single reduc- 
tion, semi-floating spiral bevel gear rear axle. It is 
furnished with dual wheel bearings and the pinion gear 
is carried between two ball bearings in straddle mount- 
ing. Steering is by Ross gear of the cam and lever 
type. 

The Lockheed hydraulic brakes act on 16 by 214 in. 
drums front and rear. The emergency or parking 
brake is of the ventilated disk type acting on a 12-in. 
diameter disk mounted on the propeller shaft. The 
frame of heat-treated steel is suspended on four semi- 
elliptic alloy steel springs, 2 in. wide in the front and 
3 in. wide in the rear. A bumper is mounted integral 
with the frame at the front. Wheels are metal equip- 
ped with demountable rims and 32 by 6 in. pneumatics 
in front and 34 by 7 in. single in the rear. 


Use of Producer Gas 


REVIEW of developments in the use of producer 

gas on motor trucks in France was given in a 
paper by J. Auclair at the World Fuel Conference in 
London recently. He pointed out that the practica- 
bility of use of such gas in place of gasoline depends, 
on the one hand, on the reduction of engine power 
when the gaseous fuel is used, and, on the other, on 
fuel costs. A gasoline engine when adapted for the 
use of gaseous fuel loses more than 30 per cent of its 
maximum power. To make up for this loss, engines 
designed for operation on producer gas are built with 
larger cylinders. 

Under present conditions in France, in order to 
make the transformation commercially practicaple, 
the wood charcoal used should not cost more than 
about $17.50 per ton. 

Interesting comparisons were made in the paper of 
the gas generator plants in use on motor vehicles that 
took part in trials held in France frqm 1922 to 1927. 
Cylinder capacities increased from year to year, while 
compressions remained stationary round a ratio of 
slightly less than six. Since 1923 the average weight 
of producers and their auxiliaries decreased consider- 
ably, and there seems to be a tendency for it to become 
established at about 770 lb., being sensibly the same 
for trucks of 3-5 and 5 tons. Practice is centering on 
down flow producers without water injection and with 
gas cleaners of filtering cloth. The down-flow pro- 
ducer enables recharging to be effected without stop- 
ping the engine and without the need for any air lock. 
Starting up from cold requires from 6 min. to 9 min. 
40 sec., according to type and fuel. Fuel consump- 
tion has diminished from 1.38 lb. to 1.14 lb. per horse- 
power-hour from 1922 to 1927. 
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New DEVELOPMENTS— Automotive 








G&L Three- Purpose Machine 


NEW table type horizontal boring, drilling and 

milling machine has recently been developed by 
Giddings & Lewis Machine Tool Co., Fond du Lac, 
Wis., and is designed for precision and production 
jobs on heavy work. It is known as the No. 50. In 
general the new machine is similar to the No. 45 ma- 
chine but is considerably heavier and more rigid. 
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Giddings & Lewis horizontal boring, drilling and milling machine 


The standard bed unit weighs over 15,000 lb. The 
ways are 13 in. wide and relieved in the center. The 
column is fastened to the bed by the standard G & L 
bolting, tonguing and doweling method. Two taper 
gibs are provided for making adjustments between the 
table and the saddle. The table cross feed screw is 
mounted on ball bearings and has graduated dials at 
each end. 

Bowen lubrication system is used for oiling all 
ways, gears and bearings. Speeds and feeds are 
changed through sliding gears and jaw clutches oper- 
ated by means of levers. All gears are of chrome 
nickel steel, case hardened, and have wide faces. 
Power is supplied through two twin disk friction 
clutches. 

There are 24 spindle speéds available ranging from 
5 to 245 r.p.m., and 18 feeds. The longitudinal travel 
of the spindle is 64 in., vertical adjustment of head 
on column is 64 in., and the cross travel of the 60 by 
96 in. table is 86 in. 





'T wo-Coordinate Comparator 


HE Societe Genevoise d’InstrumentS de Physique, 

through its American agents, the R. Y. Ferner Co., 
Investment Building, Washington, D. C., is placing on 
the market a new measuring machine designed for 
measuring in two coordinates. It is primarily intended 
for measurements made by sighting on the object to 
be measured with a microscope having a reticle of 
parallel or crossed spider threads in the field of view 
and is adapted to the measurement of such things as 
special gages, cams and templates, parts of instruments, 


recording instrument tracings, seismograph records, 
photographic prints, etc. With the substitution of a 
semi-automatic center punch device and the replacement 
of the glass plate by a metal plate the instrument can 
be used for laying out irregular curves for which the 
coordinates are known or for the location of holes in 
master plates or jigs as large as 4 by 16 in. 





Detail of microscope slide showing 
goniometric eyepiece for measuring 
angles 


The object to be measured is placed on a table which 
moves in one direction on V and flat ways under the 
action of a precision micrometer screw which gives 
16 in. motion to the table. The microscope is carried 
on a slide by which it is moved across the table by a 
similar micrometer screw through a range of 4 in. 

The table has a large rectangular opening extending 
nearly through its length so that photographic plates 
and films and similar objects can be measured by trans- 
mitted light reflected from a mirror below the table. 





Two coordinate comparator for general inspection 
purposes 
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Parts, Accessories and Production ‘Tools 








Provision for compensation of errors in the various 
micrometer lead screws makes it possible to guarantee 
errors of direct readings to be less than 0.0001 in. at 
any point throughout their length. The pitch of the 
micrometer screws is 10 threads per inch and the heads 
are graduated to 0.0005 in. and the verniers read to 
0.00005 in. 

The microscope is of the bent type and is provided 
with a prism between the eyepiece and objective for 
deflecting the beam of light to make readings easier. 
Two objectives and three eyepieces are regularly sup- 
plied to give total magnifications of 7.5, 17 and 35 times. 
In addition a goniometric eyepiece is supplied which 
has one fixed spider thread and another which can be 
rotated through 360 deg. by means of which the angle 
of any corner or small part can be measured. 








combination 
machine 


Gleason 18-in. 
testing and lapping 


Gear "Testing-Lapping Machine 


HE latest addition to the line of equipment being 

made by Gleason Works, Rochester, N. Y., is an 
18-in. combination testing and lapping machine for pre- 
cision production of spiral bevel and hypoid gears. 
Gears are first tested after being cut and after harden- 
ing they are again tested both for tooth bearing and 
noise. A brake on the driven head permits them to 
be tested under load. 

The machine is so designed that any adjustment while 
lapping gears in order to cover the entire surface of 
the teeth will be made in the proper combination or 
horizontal and vertical motions so that the motion fol- 
lows the tooth curve already generated. This motion 
is automatic and may be altered to fit any gear being 
lapped. 

Capacity of the machine for lapping purposes is up 
to 18 in. pitch diameter. Maximum offset obtainable 
when testing hypoid gears is 3144 in. Maximum distance 
from the center of the gear spindle to the nose of the 
pinion spindle is 12 in. and the minimum 3% in. 

The work holding spindles are ground 2.292 in. at 


gear 


the large end with a 14-in. taper per foot, but other 
sizes can be furnished. Extra precautions have been 
taken to assure precision operations, including grinding 
of taper holes with spindle in its own bearings, ball 
bearing spindle mounting, large bearing ways, etc. 

A 5 hp., 1800 r.p.m. motor is required for the main 
drive while two smaller motors are employed for driving 
the oscillating motion and the lapping compound pump. 





Airplane Engine Starter 


NEW inertia starter designated as Type C and 
intended for use with small engines in commercial 
and private airplanes has been developed by the Aero- 







Type C Aeromarine inertia 
starter for small airplane 
engines 


weight, ease of cranking and universal application are 
the features of this new type starter, which is similar 
in general design to the larger starters used for years 
on military and naval aircraft. 

The universal joint in the hand-crankshaft has a 
large angular capacity making it possible to overcome 
most installation difficulties. This special joint arrange- 
ment permits cranking from either side of the fuselage 
or by the more modern disposition of the crank in the 
cockpit to give one-man starting. The machine weighs 
only 17 lb. and will handle engines up to 300 hp. 


Machine Head 





Screw 


N E W Landex 

head designed 
for application to 
automatic screw 
machines has been 
developed by Lan- 
dis Machine Co., 
Waynesboro, Pa. It 
is of the rotary 
pull-off type; is 
opened by retard- 
ing the forward 
movement of the 
die head or die 
holder and is auto- 
matically closed by 
by an attachment 
on the machine. 


New Landex die head 








The Landex head is made of heat-treated steel and 
is ground. It is flexible on its shank to compensate for 
any misalignment in the machine or in the work to be 
threaded. This feature gives easy access to the chasers 
for removal for grinding or changing pitch. 

A worm is employed for adjusting the head to size 
and it is under tension at all times to eliminate the 
need for locking it after each adjustment. A micrometer 
dial is provided for minute adjustments. The die head 
is locked within itself by two hardened pins and 
bushings. 

This head is made in %-in., 13/16-in. and 1%-in. 
sizes and each head is graduated for bolt and pipe 
threads within its range. The graduations are separate 
and each has its own index mark on the operating ring. 





Type 6A Gear Shaper 


HE Fellows Gear Shaper Co., Springfield, Vt., has 

placed on the market a new gear shaper designated 
as Type 6A which is automatic and designed for pro- 
duction needs. It can be used for cutting either spur 
or helical gears and both external and internal types. 
Its external gear capacity is for gears 18-in. pitch diam- 
eter and 5-in. face and it can handle internal gears 
of 18-in. pitch diameter and 38-in. face. 

The apron design is new, is operated by cams and is 
positively controlled in both directions. The machine 
is operated by a single pulley through the medium of 
a change gearbox operated by interlocking levers and 
is connected directly to a massive crankshaft. 

Four reciprocating speeds are provided ranging from 
111 to 400 strokes per minute. The feed or rotative 
speed of the cutter and work is also controlled by a 
change gearbox providing six different feeds ranging 
from 720 to 1620 strokes of the cutter per revolution 
per minute. Feeds can be selected while the machine 
is in operation. 

All high-speed rotating shafts are mounted on ball 





ti 


Left—Front view of 6A type gear shaper showing push button control, 
method of supplying cutting compound, feed gearbox, ete. 
End view of gear shaper showing drive connections and massive 


construction 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS 
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bearings as are all other parts where their use is per- 
missible. High-speed shafts are automatically lubricated 
from a pump in the change gearbox. The lubricant is 
pumped up into a reservoir and from there is fed by 
wicks and piping to the various bearings throughout 
the machine, except the saddle, which has a reservoir 
provided in the index-wheel housing for moving parts 
located there. 

The operation of the new machines is generally simi- 
lar to that of Type 6 gear shapers but the new machine 
is of more rigid construction and is fully automatic 
in operation. The double cut mechanism has been re- 
tained but when the gear has made one or two revolu- 
tions, depending upon the number of cuts to be taken, 
the machine is stopped atuomatically at the completion 
of the cut. 

The machine is designed for motor drive with a 3 hp. 
a-c. motor. The main driveshaft speed is 1250 r.p.m. 
and a motor operating at 1800 r.p.m. is suitable. Three 
types of machines are available. Type 61A is adapted 
for arbor work and has a removable sleeve in the work 
spindle and a cutter spindle adapted to holding cutters 
of 3 and 4-in. pitch diameters with 114-in. holes. 

No. 612A has a large cutter spindle adapted to 4-in. 
cutters only with 1%4-in. holes. This machine is recom- 
mended for coarser pitch work than No. 61A. No. 615A 
is adapted for cutting helical and herringbone internal 
and external gears and uses helical cutters with 144-in. 
holes or 4-in. spur cutters with 114-in. holes. By simply 
changing the guides and the cutters the 615A machine 
can be adapted to cutting spur gears. 





MERICAN automobile banquets occupied a_ big 
place in the social activities of Paris during the 
11 days the automobile show was in progress. The 
leading firms offering dinners to their distributors and 
agents throughout Europe were Graham-Paige, with 
Robert Graham as the guest of honor; Chrysler, with 
S. D. Briggs in the chair and B. E. Hutchinson, vice- 
president, as the leading speaker; Hupmobile, presided 
over by H. J. Holder, with 
R. S. Cole, vice-president, 
as the guest of honor, and 
E. S. MacPherson, chief en- 
gineer, among those present; 
Studebaker, with Paul Hoff- 
man as the leading speaker; 
General Motors and Packard. 
There was a strong inter- 
national element at these 
gatherings, some of the din- 
ners uniting as many as 
30 nationalities. American 
exhibitors did much to add 
to the international element 
of Paris by attracting buy- 
ers from all countries. 





ROF. H. L. CALLEN- 

DER, R. O. King and 
E. W. J. Marles, all of whom 
are connected with the Brit- 
ish Air Ministry, have pat- 
ented-a “heat resisting lubri- 
cant” which consists of ordi- 
nary oil compound with a 
certain proportion of an aryl 
or alkyl compound of lead, 
such as lead tetra ethyl. 


Right— 
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Railroads /zvzfe Automotive Aid 
on Truck-Bus Regulation 


Ask for cooperation of motor vehicle builders in movement 
to work out satisfactory bill governing interstate 


RENEWED effort 
Av be made to 
have the next Con- 


gress pass legislation to 
regulate interstate opera- 
tion of motor truck and 
coach lines. This was in- 
dicated at the first annual 
meeting of the Motor 
Transport Division of the 
American Railway Asso- 
ciation held in Detroit, 
Oct. 24-26, when represen- 
tatives of the automotive 
industry were invited to 
discuss problems in com- 
mon affecting the motor 
transport division of the 
railroads and of the auto- 
motive industry. 
Representatives of the 


operation. Want action from next Congress 


By Lewis C. Dibble 








FEATURE in connection with the meeting 

reported in the accompanying article, was 
the statement by G. C. Woodruff, assistant freight 
traffic manager of the New York Central, that “We 
have found the big obstacle to the extension of the 
use of motor trucks is to get interchangeability of 
equipment, and especially as it affects tractor- 
trailer operation.” He said his railread has 
found from experience that the truck is imprac- 
ticable because of the lost time occasioned 
through loading and unloading operations, there- 
fore it has adopted as standard the tractor-trail- 
er operation. 

The New York Central has found the great 
diversion of equipment a serious problem, he 
said, and no greater thing can be accomplished 
than for the automotive industry to develop in- 
terchangeable couplings, making it unnecessary 
for the railroads to center all their operations 


their tentative legislative 
program will come up for 
discussion. 

If nothing else was ac- 
complished at the Detroit 
meeting it was indicated 
that the representatives 
of the railroads present 
and the automotive indus- 
try stand a good chance 
of becoming better ac- 
quainted in the future for 
discussion of their com- 
mon problems. The rail- 
road men were keen for 
the idea of setting aside 
a day of each of their 
regular meetings for a 
joint conference with rep- 
resentatives of the auto- 
motive industry, and those 





railroads stressed their 
desires for some sort of 


on one particular make of motor equipment. 


present from the industry 
indicated that such a 








regulation to adequately 
control interstate motor 
carriers and at the same time they made a plea that 
the automotive industry join with them in working out 
the legislative problem. Just how far the automotive 
industry will go toward meeting the requests of the 
railroad representatives was not clearly indicated due 
to the fact that representation present from the motor 
vehicle manufacturers was very limited. 

A. J. Brosseau, president of the Mack International 
Motor Truck Corp. and vice-president and chairman of 
the Motor Truck Committee of the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce, who was expected to appear and 
explain the views of the N.A.C.C., failed to attend the 
meeting. John A. Ritchie, chairman of the board of 
the Yellow Truck & Coach Mfg. Co., also was unable 
to be present. 

The stand that the automotive industry is likely to 
take on any proposed regulatory measures will probably 
be more clearly understood following conferences of 
committees of the N.A.C.C. and the Bus Division, Amer- 
ican Automobile Association. The committees are ex- 
pected to decide their attitude and what provisions, if 
any, the industry may desire in any regulatory bill 
that will come before Congress. The railroads propose 
to hold similar meetings in Washington, Oct. 30, when 


spirit of cooperation will 
be welcomed. 

It is interesting to note that after the railroad men 
had said considerable about a closer cooperation with 
the industry, representatives of the Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers pointed to the invitation the society 
had extended to the railroads at a meeting in Boston, 
1926, for work along this line. The railroads, it is said, 
had never fulfilled their part of this proposed activity 
but the society indicated that it was still ready to co- 
operate in any way that would tend to bring about a 
closer understanding to all concerned on any matters 
pertaining to motor transportation, especially from the 
engineering angle. 

F. C. Horner, assistant to Vice-President Alfred H. 
Swayne of General Motors Corp., told members of the 
association that they are not merely in the railroad 
business but that they are in the transportation busi- 
ness. The railroads, he declared, are the backbone of 
the transportation business of this country and he de- 
scribed motor vehicles such as trucks, coaches and taxi- 
cabs as tools that the railroads should use when they 
are to an advantage. 

Coker F. Clarkson, manager, Society of Automotive 
Engineers, stated that in his opinion some cooperative 
studies can be made which will be of great benefit. 
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October Production 


Estimated 397,000 


Ten Months’ Total Reaches 
4,068,727—Exports to 
Reach 800,000 


NEW YORK, Nov. 1—Production of 
cars and trucks in the United States 
and Canada in October was 397,000, 
according to estimates submitted at the 
meeting of directors of the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce to- 
day. This compares with 227,467 in 
October last year and with 346,408 in 
October, 1926. 

The total for the first 10 months this 
year was 4,068,727 as against 3,295,722 
in the same period last year and 
4,026,649 in the 1926 period. This is 
the first year in which the 4,000,000 
mark was reached in 10 months. The 
total exceeds all other full years ex- 
cept 1926, the industry’s record year. 

Exports for the year will be in ex- 
cess of 800,000 vehicles, a new all-time 
mark. 


71 More Exhibits Added 


to National Shows List 


NEW YORK, Oct. 31—Exhibition 
space in the 1929 national automobile 
shows is practically all taken. This 
year’s list of exhibitors shows 57 firms 
added to the parts and accessory group 
and 14 added to the shop equipment 
section, bringing the total number in 
this general division of the two shows 
to 171. 

Monday, Jan. 7, has been designated 
as International Day and invitations 
have been sent to over 7000 automo- 
bile dealers in 107 countries to visit the 
show on that day as guests of the Na- 
tional Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce. 











John H. Hiscock 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 30—John H. 
Hiscock, prominent in the advertising 
agency business for more than 15 years, 
died here yesterday after an illness of 
seven weeks. From 1915 Mr. Hiscock 
has been associated with The Eugene 
McGuckin Co. until recently when he 
joined the organization of Geare, Mars- 
ton & Pilling, Inc. Most of Mr. His- 
cock’s advertising activities have been 
in connection with automotive accounts. 








5 French Companies 
Join in Consortium 
NEW YORK, Oct. 31—Word 
has been received here of the 
formation of an_ industrial 
and commercial agreement in 
France among the Chenard & 
Walcker, Aries, Delahaye, Ro- 
sengart and Donnet companies. 
Formation of the consortium 
gives France a new organiza- 
tion vying with Citroen and 
Renault in importance. Che- 
nard & Walcker and Delahaye 
are among the oldest manu- 
facturers of medium priced 
automobiles in France. The 
other companies specialize in 
lower priced cars. 











Codrington Heads Winton, 


Winton Board Chairman 
CLEVELAND, Oct. 30—George W. 
Codrington has been elected president 
of the Winton Engine Co., following 
its reorganization and Alexander Win- 
ton, founder of the company, has been 
elected chairman of the board. Mr. 
Codrington, formerly vice-president, 
will be in active charge of designing, 
building and marketing of the com- 
pany’s products. The operating and 
sales personnel will remain unchanged. 
A. G. Griese, for several years eastern 
representative, is now vice-president. 


Wire Wheel Gets Order 

BUFFALO, Oct. 30—Wire Wheel 
Corp. of America has received an in- 
itial order from Willys-Overland Co., 
for wire wheels to be used on next 
year’s production. Wire Wheel is oper- 
ating at capacity, some departments 
running three shifts. The company’s 
expansion program includes a _ brass 
foundry where it will manufacture 
all,its own castings. 








DuPonts Sell Bellanca Stock 
NEW YORK, Oct. 31—Holdings of 
several members of the duPont family 
in the Bellanca Aircraft Corp. have 
been acquired by G. M. Bellanca, presi- 
dent of the company, and a group of 
New York, Boston and Detroit inter- 
ests. Cash resources of the company 

are to be increased by $2,000,000. 








Sloan Sees Earnings 


$16 a Share in 1928 


Pleasant Surprise for Stock- 
holders Indicated at Com- 
ing Board Meeting 





NEW YORK, Oct. 31—General Mo- 
tors Corp. will earn $16 a share on 
common stock this year, thus estab- 
lishing a new record, according to esti- 
mate by Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., president, 
who arrived today on the Olympic after 
a five weeks’ trip in Europe. 

Although Mr. Sloan refused to com- 
mit himself, he indicated that stock- 
holders would receive something in the 
nature of a pleasant surprise at the 
next directors’ meeting, Nov. 8. 

The European motor industry is ad- 
vancing at a rapid pace but American 
cars practically dominate this market, 
he pointed out. General Motors Export 
Co. will do business in excess of $10,- 
000,000 in Europe this year, and 1929 
will be even greater, he declared. 


Auto-Lite Net $6,449,957 


NEW YORK, Oct. 30—The Electric 
Auto-Lite Co. and subsidiaries, includ- 
ing the USL Battery Corp., report net 
profit for the nine months ended Sept. 
30 as $6,449,957 after all charges ex- 
cept taxes. This compares with $2,- 
556,151 for the corresponding period 
last year. Profits for the quarter ended 
Sept. 30 were $2,756,373 and compares 
with $3,693,585 for the preceding quar- 
ter and with $736,246 for the third 
quarter of 1927. 


Jordan Assets $2,860,197 

CLEVELAND, Oct. 31—Jordan Mo- 
tor Car Co., Inc., in a statement as of 
Sept. 30, 1928, after giving effect to 
new financing, shows total assets of $2,- 
860,197, current assets of $1,497,101, 
and current liabilities of $101,673. 
Current assets shown in the pro forma 
balance sheet as of Sept. 30 include 
cash of $607,830, receivables $319,982, 
inventories $569,290. 


Hupp Offers Town Sedan 
DETROIT, Oct. 30—Hupp Motor Car 
Corp. has introduced a five-passenger 
town sedan in its Century Eight line. 
The body by Raulang is wider and 
longer than on the standard model. 
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Parts Outlook Good, 
Declares N.S.P.A. 


Sees Prosperity Continuing 
Into 1929—Mcllroy to 
be New President 


CLEVELAND, Oct. 31—An increase 
of 40 per cent in sales through whole- 
salers and a 30 per cent increase in the 
business of manufacturer members was 
reported by the National Standard 
Parts Association at its convention here 
this week. Wholesalers and manufac- 
turers from all parts of the country 
brought optimistic reports of sales and 
prophesied a continuation of prosperity 
in the parts business well into 1929. 

The parts show in the auditorium is 
twice as large as any previous N.S.P.A. 
show and promises to eclipse previous 
shows in the amount of actual business 
transacted. 

Manufacturers in session yesterday 
appropriated an additional $10,000 from 
show receipts to be used in the 1929 
trade promotion campaign. Universal 
parts numbering received unanimous 
approval from wholesalers but was 
turned down by manufacturers. 

W. E. Mcellroy of SKF Industries, 
Inc., now vice-president of the N.S.P.A., 
will become president for 1929, follow- 
ing the precedent established. 

New manufacturer members elected 
were Manhattan Rubber Co., Pacific 
Metal Bearing Co., Kant Rust Products 
Co. and Duoflex Piston Ring Co. 


N.A.P.A. Reelects Andrews 


Advisory Board Chairman 


DETROIT, Oct. 31—D. Andrews of 
Continental Motors Corp., was reelected 
chairman of the manufacturers’ advis- 
ory board of the National Automotive 
Parts Association at the convention 
here this week. Other members of the 
board are C. C. Blanchard, Borg & Beck 
Co.; K. H. Herrick, Brown-Lipe Gear 
Co.; D. Gray Maxwell, Asbestos Tex- 
tile Co.; M. J. McCarthy, Precision 
Products Co., and C. E. Hamilton, 
Automotive Gear Works. 

H. G. Root was elected president; W. 
W. Martin, vice-president, and C. H. 
Davis, executive secretary. 

Mr. Andrews presided at the annual 
dinner and paid tribute to Arthur E. 
Parsons, general manager of the Brown- 
Lipe Gear Co., who died suddenly while 
returning from Detroit to Syracuse. 











Morse Chain Output Gains 

DETROIT, Oct. 29—The sprocket for 
the 10,000,000th Morse silent timing 
chain was produced in the Morse Chain 
Co. new plant here this month. Total 
sprocket production thus far this year 
is 2,800,000. 


Gabriel Earns $332,286 


CLEVELAND, Oct. 31 — Gabriel 
Snubber Mfg. Co., in its report for the 
first nine months of this year, made 





News 





public today by George H. Ralls, pres- | 
ident, shows a net profit from opera- 
tions for this period of $332,286. The 
balance sheet of the company as of 
Sept. 29, 1928, shows current assets of 
$2,159,196, including $1,426,537 of 
United States Government Bonds, with 
current liabilities of $345,730. Surplus 
from operations amount to $1,044,134, 
while total surplus is $1,573,918. 


Studebaker Makes 


Executive Changes 


SOUTH BEND, Oct. 31—E. L. La- 
lumier was elected treasurer of the 
Studebaker Corp. at a meeting of the 
board of directors today. He succeeds 
J. L. Overlock, who becomes assistant 
to the president. H. E. Dalton, general 
auditor, was elected secretary of the 
corporation, which position he will fill 
in addition to auditor. K. B. Elliott 
was elected assistant treasurer. 

Mr. Lalumier comes to Studebaker 
after 10 years with Armour & Co., 
Chicago. The appointment of Mr. 
Overlock as assistant to the presi- 
dent was necessary as the _ result 
of Mr. Erskine’s recent election to 
chairman and chief executive officer 
of Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co. Both 
Mr. Erskine and Mr. .Overlock will 
be required to devote considerable 
time to Pierce-Arrow business. The 
new Studebaker secretary, Mr. Dalton, 
has served as general auditor of Stude- 
baker for many years. He succeeds 
A. G. Rumpf, recently elected president 
of the Motor Dealers Credit Corp. 


A. E. Parsons Dies Suddenly 

SYRACUSE, Nov. 1—Arthur E. Par- 
sons, 61, general manager and treas- 
urer of the Brown-Lipe Gear Co., was 
found dead yesterday morning in his 
berth ona train from Cleveland to Syra- 
cuse. He was returning to Syracuse 
following a business trip to Detroit and 
Cleveland on which he left last Sunday 
in apparent good health. Mr. Parsons 
was well known as a patent attorney. 
His automotive interests included a 
directorship of the H. H. Franklin Mfg. 
Co. 











Eaton Offers Stock 

CLEVELAND, Oct. 31—Stockhold- 
ers of Eaton Axle & Spring Co. of rec- 
ord Nov. 15 will be given rights to sub- 
scribe to one new share of common 
stock at $45 for each nine shares held. 
The proceeds of the additional financ- 
ing will be used to finance the addition 
now being built to one of the plants 
here and for additional working capi- 
tal made necessary by expanding busi- 
ness. 





P.-A. Shipments Increase 

BUFFALO, Oct. 31—Pierce-Arrow 
Motor Car Co. reports October ship- 
ments of cars and trucks as double 
those of a year ago, with truck ship- 
ments showing the highest monthly 
total this year. Shipments for the last 
three months have been approximately 
800 monthly. 
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Business in Brief 


Written by the Guaranty Trust 
Co., New York, exclusively for 
AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES. 


NEW YORK, Nov. 1—Trade and 
industry in the past week have re- 
sponded to the seasonable weather, 
and the general business during this 
period has been maintained at a 
higher level than it was in the cor- 
responding week last year. 





LIFE INSURANCE SALES 

Although there was an increase of 
3 per cent in sales of life insurance 
in the first nine months of this year, 
as compared with the similar period 
last year, there was a decrease of 
5 per cent in September, as com- 
pared with the total sales in Sep- 
tember, 1927. These figures are 
based on the reports of 80 contrib- 
uting companies and were recently 
issued by the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau. 

COTTON SPINDLES 

There were 35,507,470 cotton-spin- 
ning spindles in place in the United 
States on Sept. 30, of which 28,227,- 
090 were operated at some time dur- 


ing the month. The latter figure 
compares with 28,243,508 spindles 
operated during August, 28,159,676 


spindles during July, and 32,398,452 
spindles during September of last 
year. 


BITUMINOUS COAL 
Production of bituminous coal dur- 
ing the week ended Oct. 13 amounted 
to 11,279,000 tons, which marks an 
increase of 240,000 tons above the 
figure for the preceding week and 
729,000 tons above the output in the 

corresponding week last year. 





FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 

Car loadings for the week ended 
Oct. 13 totaled 1,190,127 cars, which 
shows increases of 3529 cars above 
the total for the week before and 
70,120 cars above that for the corre- 
sponding week in 1927. 

FISHER’S INDEX 

Professor Fisher’s index of whole- 

sale commodity prices for the week 


“ended Oct. 27 was 98.4, which com- 


pares with 98.9 the week before and 
99.4 two weeks before. 


FINANCIAL 


The combined statement of the 
Federal Reserve banks for the week 
ended Oct. 24 showed a decrease of 
$23,900,000 in holdings of discounted 
bills, which was practically offset by 
an increase of $22,100,000 in bills 
bought in the open market. Federal 
teserve note circulation decreased 
$6,600,000 in this week, while mem- 
ber bank reserve deposits decreased 
$37,000,000. 

The report of the Federal Reserve 
member banks for the week ended 
Oct. 24 showed a comparatively 
slight increase in loans and dis- 
counts, but decreases of $30,000,000 
in investments, $87,000,000 in net de- 
mand deposits, and $32,000,000 in bor- 
rowings from Federal Reserve banks. 
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THIRD-QUARTER EARNINGS INCREASE 





General Motors, Studebaker, Motor Wheel, Motor Prod- 
ucts, Stewart-Warner, Wright Aeronautical and 
Other Leaders Show Important Gains. 





NEW YORK, Oct. 27—General Mo- 
tors Corp. reports record earnings for 
the quarter ended Sept. 30, 1928, of 
$79,266,639. This is equivalent to $4.42 
a share on common stock and compares 
with $64,508,095, or $3.57 a share, for 
the same quarter of 1927, calculated on 
21 comparable basis. 

Earnings for the first nine months 
were $240,534,613, exceeding the previ- 
ous record earnings for the full year of 
1927. This is equivalent to $13.42 a 
share on common gstock and compares 
with $193,758,302, or $10.75 a share, 
for the first nine months of 1927. 





E. I. du Pont de Nemours 


Net earnings of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., for the third 
quarter this year were $19,581,897 after 
all charges and Federal taxes, equiv- 
alent to $6.84 a share on common stock. 
This compares with $12,488,554 in the 
same quarter last year. Earnings from 
operations in the quarter were $6,589,- 
643 as against $4,490,721 for the same 
quarter last year. Income from Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. investment totaled 
$12,972,267 compared with $7,982,933. 
Net income in the first nine months of 
the current year was $52,278,679 after 
all charges and Federal taxes, equal to 
$18.16 a share on common, as against 
$36,322,765, equal to $12.30 a share. 
Earnings from operations in the nine 
months were $16,899,218, as compared 
with $12,226,609 for the same period 
last year. Income from the General 
Motors’ investment in this’ period 
totaled aggregated $32,939,995, as 
against $23,952,265 in the 1927 period 
Surplus of the company as of Sept. 30 
totaled $128,042,620 as against $97,- 
785,244 on Dec. 31, 1927. A revalu- 
ation of the company’s holdings of 
3,992,488 shares of General Motors 
stock from $30 to $35 a share, accounted 
for $19,962,440 surplus increase. 

Borg-Warner Corp. 

Net profit of Borg-Warner Corp. for 
the nine months ended Sept. 30 was 
$3,446,057 after charges, depreciation 
and Federal taxes, equivalent after pre- 
ferred dividends to $7.95 a share on 
common stock. For the quarter ended 
Sept. 30 net profit was $1,141,757 after 
above charges, equal to $2.63 a share. 
Net earnings for September were the 
largest for any September in the his- 
tory of the predecessor companies. 


Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co. 


Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co. reports 
net loss for the quarter ended Sept. 30 
after all charges of $395,706. This 
compares with net loss of $282,456 for 
the preceding quarter and $373,999 for 





the third quarter of 1927. Net loss for 
the first nine months of 1928 was 
$1,037,926 as compared with $258,616 
during the corresponding period in the 
preceding year. 





Studebaker Corporation 


Studebaker Corp. reports net profit of 
$4,147,436 for the quarter ended Sept. 
30 after all charges. This is equivalent 
to $2.14 a share on common stock with 
$3,155,209, or $1.61 a share, for the 
corresponding quarter of last year. 
Net profits for the first nine months of 
the current year were $12,730,732, equiv- 
alent after preferred dividends to $6.58 
a share on common stock. This com- 
pares with $11,627,592, or $5.99 a share, 
for the corresponding period last vear. 





Motor Wheel Corp. 

Motor Wheel Corp. and subsidiaries 
report net profit for the quarter ended 
Sept. 30 as $905,129. This is equivalent 
to $1.64 a share on common stock and 
compares with $330,948, or 58 cents a 
share, in the corresponding quarter a 
year ago. Net profit for the first nine 
months was $2,236,703, equivalent to 
$4.06 a share, as compared with $1,377,- 
226, or $2.40 a share, for the correspond- 
ing nine months of last year. 





Stewart-Warner 


Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corp. 
and subsidiaries report net profit for 
the nine months ended Sept. 30 after all 
charges of $5,476,976. This is equiv- 
alent to $9.13 a share and compares 
with $4,198,633, or $6.90 a share, for 
the corresponding period of last year. 
Net profit for the quarter ended Sept. 
30 was $1,863,640, or $3.10 a share, as 
compared with $1,627,707, or $2.71 a 
share, for the corresponding quarter in 
1927. 


Caterpillar Tractor 


Caterpillar Tractor Co. and Western 
Harvester Co. reports earnings of 
$2,768,947 in the quarter ended Sept. 30, 
comparing with $1,795,657 in the same 
period last year. Nine months’ earn- 
ings totaled $7,061,844 against $5,177,- 
796 in the 1927 period. 





Campbell, Wyant & Cannon 

Camptell: Wyant & Cannon Foundry 
Co. for the nine months ended Sept. 3 
reported net income of $1,273,797, equiv- 
alent to $6.07 a share on 209,898 shares 
of no-par stock, and comparing with 
$1,152,351 or $5.49 a share in the first 
nine months last year. 





Motor Products Corp. 


Motor Products Corp. reports net 
profit for the nine months ended Sept. 








30 as $1,887,813 after all charges. This 
is equivalent after preferred dividends 
to $13.52 a share on common stock. 
Net profit for the quarter ended Sept. 
30 was $719,793, equivalent to $5.22 a 
share on common stock. 





Wright Aeronautical 


Wright Aeronautical Corp. reports 
net income for the quarter ended 
Sept. 30 after all charges as 899,253, or 
$3 a share on common stock. This 
compares with $292,875, or $1.17 a 
share, for the corresponding quarter of 
1927. Net income for the first nine 
months of the current year was $1,992,- 
130, or $6.64 a share, as compared with 
$648,616, or $2.59 a share, for the cor- 
responding nine months a year ago. 





Hayes to Increase 
Capacity of Plants 


DETROIT, Oct. 27—Hayes Body 
Corp. stockholders have ratified the pro- 
posal for an increase of the company 
stock and its sale to the stockholders at 
$45 per share, the retiring of the out- 
standing bonds and the redemption of 
the preferred stock. Notices have been 
sent calling the stock on Dec. 1, 1928, 
and the bonds Jan. 1, 1929. 

Production in the company’s Indian- 
apolis plant went to 125 bodies a day 
beginning Monday. This equals the 
highest production rate ever attained in 
this plant. Contracts for the enlarge- 
ment of the metal stamping plant at 
Grand Rapids have been let. 

Orders are being released for im- 
provements in the Ionia plant which 
will expand the productive capacity of 
that plant from 200 per day to 400 
painted and trimmed bodies. Produc- 
tion capacity of the combined plants is 
estimated at 1500 painted and trimmed 
bodies per day. 

These increases in facilities will per- 
mit the company to practically double 
its highest record of production in any 
previous period and are in the opinion 
of the company required to meet the 
demends of its customers. 





Grant Battery Buys Empire 


MILWAUKEE, Oct. 27—Grant Stor- 
age Battery Co. of Minneapolis has ac- 
quired the Empire Electric Mfg. Co., 
Beaver Dam, Wis., maker of storage 
batteries, and will continue the works 
and branch under the management of 
C. L. Feldtkeller, who formerly was sec- 
retary of the Empire company. The 
business at Beaver Dam will be oper- 
ated under a new corporate form, 
known as the Empire Battery Co., a 
distinct unit of the Grant organization. 


Names New England Agent 

NEW YORK, Oct. 29—The Roller- 
Smith Co. has appointed Arthur H. Ab- 
bott, Inc., Boston, as district sales agent 
in the New England territory. 
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Motor & Equipment 
Names Boynton Head 


National Lamp Executive is 
Elected First President of 
New Association 


CHICAGO, Oct. 30—The new Motor 
& Equipment Association has for its 
first president N. H. Boynton, director 
of sales promotion of the National 
Lamp Works, Cleveland, who for more 
than ten years has been active in both 
production and distribution fields. The 
new association formed through the 
merging of the Automotive Equipment 
Association and the Motor & Accessory 
Manufacturers Association, came into 
official being at the thirteenth annua! 
convention of the A.E.A. held here Oct. 
22 to 27. 

It represents a federated membership 
of units of invested capital, aggregat- 
ing $1,000,000,000 and annual sales of 
several times that amount. Both 
wholesalers and manufacturers are op- 
timistic of the benefits to be derived 
from this welding of nearly 1000 major 
productive and distributive interests of 
the automotive industry. The organ- 
ization plan provides for the functional 
division of the membership of the two 
older associations into three groups as 
follows: 

Group A—Manufacturers selling for 


original equipment only; producers of 
raw materials; and manufacturers of 
machinery and tools sold to manufac- 
turers. 


Group B—Manufacturers who distrib- 
ute through wholesale channels only; 
or manufacturers who distribute 
through wholesale channels and sell also 
for original equipment. 

Group C—Wholesale distributors. 


McComb, Isherwood Head Groups 


John M. McComb,’ vice-president of 
the Crucible Steel Co. and president of 
the Motor & Accessory Manufacturers 
Association until the merger, was 
elected vice-president for Class A. W. 
S. Isherwood, active for many years in 
the Automotive Equipment Associa- 
tion, and sales manager of the AC 
Spark Plug Co., is vice-president for 
Group B. Elton Seager, an automotive 
equipment wholesaler, who is president 
of the Pennsylvania Rubber & Supply 
Co., is vice-president of Group C. Other 
officials include George Burr, of SKF 
Industries, treasurer; M. B. Ericson, of 
Biflex Products Co., assistant treas- 
urer, and G. L. Brunner, of Brunner 
Mfg. Co., secretary. 

M. L. Heminway, who has served as 
general manager of the M. & A.M.A. 
for many years, and is recognized as 
the author of the original plan under 
which the associations have been merg- 
ed, is the managing director of the new 
organization; B. W. Ruark is assistant 
managing director; Neal G. Adair, di- 
rector of marketing, and Martin E. 
Goldman, assistant director of market- 
ing. 

The convention abolished future sum- 


News 





Enters Plane Field 


William Robert Wilson, former president 
of Murray Corp. of America, now chair- 
man of Great Lakes Aircraft Corp. 





mer meetings. The show committee 
was instructed to arrange a show date 
after Nov. 10, 1929, if possible. The 
jobbers, by resolution, suggested that 
the manufacturers adopt uniform price 
notices. Considerable embarrassment 
and sometimes financial losses, it was 
pointed out, were occasioned by the fail- 
ure of manufacturers to notify whole- 
salers of price changes all over the 
| country at the same time. 

| The convention program provided for 
| group meetings of wholesalers and man- 
ufacturers and also for more specific 
| group discussions for service parts, 
shop equipment, chemical goods, acces- 
sories and other manufacturers. In- 
terest of all groups center in the mar- 
keting activities which are paramount 
in this as well as other industries. Mr. 
Adair has promised the association a 
constructive and practical program. 


I1.H.C. Builds at Moline 


MOLINE, Oct. 27—The International 
Harvester Co. has awarded contract for 
the construction of a new foundry and 
motor factory. E. H. Sohner, mana- 
ger of the quad-city factory, announced 
that it is planned to have the new unit 
in operation by February. The new 
unit will add about 1000 men. Engines 
for tractors and castings for tractors 
will be manufactured at the new plant, 
which will be 550 ft. long and 88 ft. 
wide. 


Monarch Changes Name 


CLEVELAND, Oct. 30—The Monarch 
Co., manufacturer of leather belting 
and accessories, has been succeeded by 
the Monarch Industries Co. under the 
management of Harry J. Kimpel and 
with a factory at 1265 West Second 
St., this city. Major lines will continue 
as formerly. 
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Brown-Lipe Offers 
Replacement Line 


Sales to Wholesalers Wiil be 
Handled by Burgess-Nor- 
ton-Dall Corp. 


SYRACUSE, Oct. 30—The Brown- 
Lipe Gear Co. has announced a com- 
ple.e line of replacement clutch plates, 
of both lined and unlined types, cover- 
ing the majority of all makes of cars 
and trucks. This line includes plates 
for Brown-Lipe clutches, which are 
standard equipment on a large per- 
centage of the trucks in operation and 
those now being built; and plates for 
25 different makes of passenger cars, 
approximately 100 models. 

Sales of this line of clutch plates to 
the parts wholesalers, domestic and 
export, will be handled exclusively by 
the Burgess-Norton-Dall Corp., a sub- 
sidiary of the Burgess-Norton Mfg. 
Co., and Dall Motor Parts Co. 

Plates will be warehoused at Brook- 
lyn, Detroit and Chicago by Automo- 
tive Parts Warehousing, Inc., the 
warehouse unit of the Burgess-Norton 
company, and Dall Motor Parts. Com- 
plete stock is available at Syracuse, 
from which point all shipmenis will be 
made. After Dec. 1, shipments will also 
be made from the warehouses above 
named, and as soon as possible from 
Atlanta and Dallas. 


Hercules Builds Addition 


and Increases Equipment 

CANTON, OHIO, Oct. 29—Ap- 
proximately $100,000 will be spent 
here immediately by the Hercules 
Motor Corp., for the erection of ad- 
ditional factory units to be completed 
soon after Jan. 1, officials of the com- 
pany have announced. In addition to 
constructing a new building, which will 
cost approximately $55,000, the firm 
will spend $35,000 for new equipment. 
The new unit and machinery will be 
used for block testing engines and will 
make possible increased production. 
The new factory unit will be 80 x 180 
ft. increasing the plant’s floor space by 
15 per cent. 








Automotive Gear Builds 

RICHMOND, IND., Oct. 30—Auto- 
motive Gear Works, Inc., is building an 
addition to its plant which will increase 
manufacturing capacity 50 per cent. 
Production on its flywheel gear line is 
now three times the rate of last year. 
Additional spiral bevel gear machinery 
recently ordered will increase produc- 
tion of this line by about 40 per cent 
above present output. 





Sizaire Uses Lycoming 

WILLIAMSPORT, PA., Oct. 29—Ly- 
coming Mfg. Co. reports the adoption 
of its engines by Sizaire Freres, a lead- 
ing French manufacturer. Engines to 
be used include both six and eight-cyl- 
inder models. 
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Men of the Industry and What They Are Doing 





Willys Finds U.S. Cars 


Increasing Popularity 

The world today is more eager than 
ever before for American automobiles, 
in the opinion of John N. Willys who 
has returned from Europe. While 
abroad Mr. Willys visited England and 
France, where he attended the London 
and Paris salons, Germany, Switzer- 
land, Belgium and Italy. Mr. Willys 
reported in particular two very enthusi- 
astic meetings of his dealers, one in 
Paris, at which representatives from 
25 countries were present, and one in 
England. 

Willys Overland Crossley, Ltd., had 
not reduced the prices on the Whippet 
at the time they were reduced in this 
country but announced reductions just 
prior to the Paris and London shows. 
The result was a very enthusiastic re- 
ception of these cars at both of those 
shows, according to Mr. Willys, and the 
sale of a number of cars together with 
the signing up of a number of addi- 





tional larger franchises. 

Mr. Willys believes that the value | 
offered in American cars today is such | 
that it has overcome national antag- | 
onism exhibited in many of the Euro- | 
pean countries and so far as his own 
product is concerned he feels that he | 
is in position to compete with any of 
the European producers. Not only is 
the world anxious to buy American cars 
today but this same tendency is spread- 
ing to all American products, in Mr. 
Willys’s opinion. 


Durant Back From Abroad 

William C. Durant, president of 
Durant Motors, Inc., has returned from 
Europe after completing arrangements 
for the manufacture and sale of Durant 
cars in several countries. He said con- 
ditions abroad were good and that 
much European capital was being in- 
vested in American securities. He ex- 
pressed the convicition that prices of 
good stocks would continue to seek 
higher levels. 





Freeman and Littleworth Sail 

Major Talbot O. Freeman, vice-pres- 
ident of the Fairchild Airplane Co., a 
subsidiary of the Fairchild Aviation 
Corp., has sailed on the White Star 
liner Majestic for a six weeks’ survey 
of the European aeronautical industry. 
He will study all aspects of the indus- 
try as developed in England, France 
and Germany. Major Freeman is ac- 
companied by William Littleworth of 
the same company. 





Bell Heads Golf Club 
Rae F. Bell, vice-president of the A. 
O. Smith Corp., Milwaukee, has been 
elected president of the Blue Mound 
Country Club of the same city, one of 
the leading golf organizations in the 








Central West. 





Bunting Sales Head 


George H. Adams, new director of sales of 


the Bunting Brass & Bronze Co. Prior to 

his connection with Bunting he was auto- 

motive engineer of the SKF Industries. 

He was also chief engineer of the Bock 
Bearing Co. 





Flannery to Go Abroad 

H. A. Flannery, division super- 
intendent of the Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. plant No. 2 at Akron, has been 
appointed general superintendent of the 
Goodyear factory at Wolverhampton, 
England. Mr. Flannery will fill the va- 
cancy caused by the death of Thomas 
A. Linnane. 


Knox at Kissel Plant 

Elmer G. Knox, who resigned as fac- 
tory and production manager of the 
Yellow Truck & Coach Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago, to become vice-president and a 
director of the newly organized Brad- 
field Motors, Inc., Chicago, has taken 
up his headquarters at the plant of the 
Kissel Motor Car Co. 








Radcliffe Joins Gardner 
Charles C. Radcliffe, one of the best 
known automobile export men in the in- 
dustry, has become connected with the 
Gardner Motor Co., Inc., as continental 
European sales manager. 





Osman Works Manager 
Harold C. Osman, secretary of the 
Nugent Steel Castings Co., Chicago, 
and heretofore in charge of sales for 
that company, has been appointed 
works manager. 





Matthews Leaves Moraine 
J. E. Matthews, formerly eastern rep- 
resentative of the Moraine Products Co., 
subsidiary of General Motors Corp. at 
Dayton, Ohio, has resigned. 





Coast Sets Truck Styles, 
Declares Republic Head 


The Pacific Coast is setting truck 
styles for the rest of the country, said 
O. W. Hayes of Alma, Mich., president 
of the Republic Motor Truck Co. Dur- 
ing his trip in this section he is spend- 
ing considerable time among logging 
and mining camps and on road con- 
struction jobs to get first hand infor- 
mation on truck needs. He is accom- 
panied by Thomas M. House, Northwest 
manager for the company. 

Mr. Hayes credited the Pacific Coast 
with starting the movement toward 
lighter and faster trucks, and with the 
movement from solid to pneumatic tires. 
He believes future sale of heavy trucks 
will be limited, and that tractors will 
soon be performing the tasks now taken 
by heavy trucks. 

During his stay here he was met by 
all the company’s Northwest represen- 
tatives for a one-day conference during 
which he outlined the company’s sales 
policies on both the Republic truck and 
Linn tractor. 


Engineers Name Officers 

Newly elected officers of the Engi- 
neers Society of Milwaukee, a joint 
association composed of engineers in all 
lines, include the following: Vice-presi- 
dent, William E. Crawford, A. O. Smith 
Corp.; directors, Joseph B. Armitage, 
chief mechanical engineer, Kearney & 
Trecker Corp., and Clarence T. Evans, 
Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co. 





Bendick Heads Ford Plant 

A. W. Bendick, superintendent of the 
Twin Cities plant of the Ford Motor 
Co. since July, 1925, has been appointed 
general manager, succeeding the late 
S. A. Stellwagen. He had charge of 
the building of the plant and has been 
with Ford since 1912. 





David Widman Succeeds Schmitt 

David Widman has been elected secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Murray Corp. 
of America, succeeding W. T. Schmitt, 
resigned. Mr. Widman has been identi- 
fied with the Murray Corporation since 
its organization in 1924. 





Krueger Joins Delta Electric 
E. R. Krueger has assumed the posi- 
tion of factory manager of the Delta 
Electric Co., Marion, Ind. For the past 
few years he has been Indiana district 
supervisor of engines for the Trundle 
Engineering Co., Cleveland. 





Bouton Joins J. I. Case 
Eugene Bouton, supervisor of time 
study, Chandler-Cleveland Motors Corp., 
has resigned his position, effective Nov. 
1, and will be connected with the J. I. 
Case Threshing Machine Co., Racine, in 
a similar capacity. 
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Martin to Build 
Plane a Day Plant 


Will Also Act as Great Lakes 
Aircraft Adviser — Van 
Sicklen Heads Sales 


CLEVELAND, Oct. 30—Charles Van 
Sicklen will be vice-president and gen- 
eral sales manager of the newly organ- 
ized Great Lakes Aircraft Corp., it was 
announced at a banquet Saturday night 
by George T. Leach of A. B. Leach & 
Co., Inc., whose company is heavily in- 
terested in the Great Lakes Aircraft 
Corporation. The banquet was given 
in honor of Glenn R. Martin. Mr. 
Leach stated that Mr. Martin will be 
retained by the new company in an ad- 
visory capacity. 

Mr. Martin announced that in sell- 
ing his Cleveland plant he will estab- 
lish a new factory at Baltimore which 
will have twice the capacity of the 
Cleveland properties. As heretofore 
Mr. Martin will specialize on military 
type planes of which the U. S. Navy is 
its largest customer. The Baltimore 
plant, he said, will have an output of 
one ship a day and part of the organi- 
zation which he had in Cleveland will 
go with him to Baltimore to direct the 
affairs of his new company. However, 
the larger part of his associates, he 
said, will probably remain in Cleveland 
with the Great Lakes Aircraft Corpora- 
tion. 

“The big field in aircraft is supply- 
ing the commercial demand,” said Wil- 
liam P. MacCracken, Jr., assistant sec- 
retary of commerce for aviation, who 
was one of the speakers at the ban- 
quet. To illustrate the rapid growth 
that aviation has enjoyed Mr. Mac- 
Cracken said that three years ago he 
asked Mr. Martin if he would under- 
take to buy all the commercial avia- 
tion in the country for $5,000,000. To 
this Mr. Martin said he thought it 
could be done and that the amount 
would also cover part of the military 
aviation. Mr. MacCracken said that 
today Mr. Martin could not buy all the 
commercial aviation in the country for 
$125,000,000. 

The Department of Commerce is now 
issuing student licenses at the rate of 
1000 a month. It has already approved 
63 types of planes and almost that 
number of applications are now going 
through the department’s engineering 
department, 


C. M. Hall Lamp 


DETROIT, Oct. 29—Net profit of 
C. M. Hall Lamp Co. for nine months 
ended Sept. 30 was approximately 
$784,000 after charges and Federal 
taxes, equivalent to $1.96 a share earned 
on 400,000 no-par shares of stock. 


Preston Succeeds Vansluys 

DETROIT, Oct. 31—G. Vansluys has 
resigned as general manager of the 
Hayes Products Corp. of Lansing. Vic- 
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tor Preston, vice-president and chief 
engineer of the Victor Body Corp., will 
in addition to his duties with that or- 
ganization have supervision of the ac- 
tivities of the Hayes Products Corp. 
Offices of the Hayes Products Corp. will 
soon be moved to the offices of the Vic- 
tor Body Corp., according to H. Jay 
Hayes, president of both corporations. 
The move he said does not mean that 
the two companies are being merged 
as they will continue separately as here- 
tofore. 


Goodyear to Locate 
Tire Plant in South 


ATLANTA, Oct. 30—A group of 
officials of the Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. were visitors in Atlanta the 
latter part of October, and also at 
other towns and cities in both Georgia 
and Alabama, making a survey of the 
power and manufacturing facilities of 
this district with a view to the construc- 
tion of a large plant for the manu- 
facture of tires, casings and other 
Goodyear products, operating in con- 
nection with large plants for the manu- 
facture of fabric which the company 
also operates in Georgia. 

It has not, however, been definitely 
decided as yet where the plant will be 
located, but it was announced that an 
ultimate investment of several million 
dollars is planned by the company in 
this territory, the initial unit of the 
plant to entail an investment of approx- 
imately $3,500,000, and give employ- 
ment to 2500 men when in operation. 
It is also stated that a definite deci- 
sion regarding this site will probably 
be made within the next several weeks, 
and that construction may get under 
way comparatively early in the coming 
year. The company expects to finish 
the plant and have it in active pro- 
duction about twelve months after 
starting erection. 


Peugeot Stock Increased 
to 190,000,000 Francs 


PARIS, Oct. 27—A special meeting 
of the Peugeot Automobile Co., held in 
Paris this week, voted an increase in 
capital from 90,000,000 to 190,000,000 
francs by the issue of 20,000 A shares 
having a plural vote and 180,000 B or 
ordinary shares. The Citroen Auto- 
mobile Co., of Cologne, Germany, with 
a capital of 1,000,000 marks, of which 
one quarter are paid up, has closed its 
first year’s working with a loss of 
46,689 marks. This company ‘operates 
an assembly plant and sells in the Ger- 
man market. 


Fairchild Adds Directors 

NEW YORK, Oct. 30—Fairchild 
Aviation Corp., at a meeting of stock- 
holders, recently elected three new di- 
rectors, namely: William B. Scarbor- 
ough of New York, broker; Matthew 
C. Brush, New York, chairman of the 
American International Corp.; and G. 
Herbert Walker, New York, president 
of W. A. Harriman, Ine. 
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Murray Corp. ot America stockholders 
will meet Nov. 15 to approve recommenda- 
tions of the directors for an increase of 
authorized capital stock to 900,000 shares 
from 300,000 shares. Stockholders will be 
given the right to purchase at $15 a share, 
one share of such increase of stock for each 
share owned by them at the close of bus- 
iness Nov. 19, the new stock to have no par 
value. Directors have informed stockhold- 
ers that the increase is desired in order to 
provide funds for retiring the funded debt 
of the corporation and subsidiaries and for 
additional capita: requirement. Election of 
directors to hold office until the annual 
meeting in 1929 will take place at a special 
meeting. 





Bower Roller Bearing Co. stockholders 
have authorized an increase of 40,000 shares 
in capital stock. The new stock will be 
offered to stockholders of record Nov. 8 at 
$6 per share on the basis of one new share 
for each three held. The additional stock 
will bring the company’s outstanding stock 
to 160,000 shares of no par. The company 
announced that its convertible debentures 
have all been converted, making the 120,000 
shares of capital stock now outstanding the 
company’s sole capitalization. Rights to 
subscribe to the new stock will be listed 
on the Detroit Stock Exchange; the rights, 
which expire Nov. 22, may be exercised at 
the Detroit and Securities Trust Co. 





Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. and subsid- 
iaries report net profit for the nine months 
ended Sept. 30 as $585,409 after all charges. 
This is equivalent to $6.15 a share and 
compares With $669,451, or $7.03 a share, for 
the same period last year. Earnings for the 


quarter ended Sept. 30 were $213,924, equiv- 
alent to $2.24 a share, and compare with 
$238,899, or $2.51 a share, for the corre- 


sponding quarter a year ago. 





Mohawk Rubber Co. voted at a directors’ 
meeting to declare a 300 per cent stock div- 
idend on common stock. This action will 
require ratification of the stockholders 
which will be asked at a special meeting 
ealled for Nov. 15. Outstanding shares of 
the company amount to 28,300 and these 
will be increased to 113,200 shares by the 
payment of the stock dividend. 





Reo Motor Car Co. and subsidiaries in 
a statement as of Sept. 30 showed total 
assets of $37,434,754, comparing with $33,- 
513,202 on Dec. 31, 1927, and earned surplus 
of $11,619,004 against $9,104,985. Current 
assets totaled $26,734,743 and current liabil- 
ities comparing with $22,561,930 
and $3,885,453, respectively, on Dec. 31, 1927. 


- 9-@ o-- 
$5,276,355, 





Paramount Cab Mfg. Co. has offered an 
issue of 45,000 shares of common stock, no 
par value, at $34 a share. Proceeds of the 
offering will be used for expansion and to 
relieve the corporation from the cost of 
financing sales. Bankers floating the issue 
state that the stock will be placed on a 
$2.40 annual dividend basis. 





Universal Products Company, Inc., net 
earnings were $396,939 for the nine months 
ended Sept. 30, equal to $4.95 per share on 
the 80,000 shares outstanding. Recent new 
contracts received by the company indicate 
a good volume of business for the balance 
of the year and for the first quarter of 
1929, the company states. 
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Steel Rollers Seek 
Higher Price Levels 
First Quarter Adconoes Sought 


in Some Products—Back- 
logs Show Inroads 





NEW YORK, Nov. 1—While the long 
distance telephone continues to be freely 
used by automotive consumers to hasten 
steel shipments, especially of sheets and 
strip-steel, tension is abating and back- 
logs are being worked into at a some- 
what more telling rate. The meeting 
of the American Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute afforded the leaders of the industry 
an opportunity to let it be known that 
the program of lifting prices to higher 
and more uniform leve.s had not yet 
been completed. 

For first quarter 1929 deliveries of 
bars and plates an advance of approxi- 
mately $2 per ton to a minimum price 
of 2.00 cents, Pittsburgh, is being 
sought. Current quotations are 1.90 
cents on large tonnages to leading con- 
sumers and 1.95 cents on fairly attrac- 
tive carload business, with smaller lots 
held at 2.00 cents. A few consumers 
are believed to still have bars due them 
at as low as 1.85 cents. 

It is quite likely that the chief object 
of higher first quarter 1929 sheet prices 
will be to smoke out much earlier than 
usual the bulk of next quarter’s orders 
at prevailing prices. High prices for 

-serap, basic iron, fluxing and other raw 
materials tend to offset to a consider- 
able extent what improvement produc- 
ers have been able to effect in their sell- 
ing prices. In some quarters there are 
signs of concern over the possible wid- 
ening of this circle, lest it undermine 
the market’s health. 

The new hot-rolled strip-steel card 
has been revised to allow for two base 
prices, one on strip from % to 6-in. 
wide, and the other on 6-in. and wider, 
the intended base quotation for the nar- 


rower size being 2.00 cents and for the | 


other 1.90 cents, Pittsburgh. 

Pig Iron—Considerable first-quarter busi- 
ness has been placed, and the market con- 
with furnaces making good- 
Prices are un- 


tinues active, 
sized shipments to melters. 
changed. 
Aluminum—Shipments from the sole do- 
mestic producer’s Canadian plant to the 
United States in September aggregated 5,- 
851,000 lb. In August Canadian shipments 


to the United States as well as other coun- 
tries totaled only 1,528,500 Ib. Bonded 
warehouse stocks at the beginning of Octo- 
ber were §,817,699 lb., as compared with 
3,679,064 lb. at the beginning of September. 
Market conditions and prices show no 
change. 

Copper—With the copper market now ad- 
vanced to 16 cents, it is thought that the 
upward movement has come to a definite 
halt. A good deal of copper has been 
bought for January delivery. Prices on 
copper wire and other copper and brass 
products have been advanced in keeping 
with the higher cost of the metal. 

Lead—Storage battery buyers have cov- 
ered their December requirements. The 


market is firm. 
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Two Cities Replace 
Trolleys With Buses 
NEW YORK, Oct. 27—The 

cities of Marion, Ohio, and 

Keokuk, fowa, are among the 

municipalities which this year 

have replaced their street car 
service by buses, according to 

-he National Automobile Cham- 

ber of Commerce. Twelve buses 

operated by the Marion Rapid 

Transit Co. will replace the 

trolley system which has been 

in operation for 34 years. 











1927 Tire Production 


Increases 8 Per Cent 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 1—Although 
1927 production of automobile tire cas- 
ings, totaling 63,549,949, represented an 
increase of 8 per cent over the number 
produced in 1925, consumption of crude 
rubber declined 5.8 per cent during that 
period and the 1927 products were 3.5 
per cent less valuable in the aggregate 
than those of 1925, the Department of 
Commerce announces. 

Value of tire casings produced in 
1927 was $633,582,246, representing a 
3.5 value decline in casings. When all 
products of companies in the rubber 
tire industry are considered the value 
of products in 1927 were 6 per cent less 
valuable than in 1925. 

The bal-oon tire casings produced in 
1927 totaled 2,024,000 more than high 
pressure tires. Output of inner tubes 
in 1927 was less than in 1925 despite 
increased production of casings. Inner 
tubes produced in 1925 totaled 77,387,- 
000, while in 1927 this commodity drop- 
ped in production to 70,855,000 units. 
Longer life for inner tubes generally is 
ascribed to better road conditions. 

The figures are all contained in the 
advance official report of the Bureau 
of the Census. A synopsis of produc- 
tion, exports and consumption of tires 
and tubes respectively in 1927 is as 
follows: 


Pro- Sold in 

Product duction Exports U.S. 
Casim@s 2... 63,549,949 2,881,158 60,738,791 
Tubes ...... 70,855,455 1,782,488 69,072,967 
BONES sascus 812,548 104,011 708,537 





Rubber Trading Quiet 

NEW YORK, Oct. 29—Trading in 
crude rubber was very quiet last week 
with prices maintaining a steady tone. 
Stocks in London were decreased to 
26,477,477 tons with arrivals in New 
York from Oct. 1 to the end of last 
week estimated at 31,700 tons, accord- 
ing to F. R. Henderson Corp. 

Exports from the restricted district 
areas of Malaya during September 
amounted to 16,118 tons. This com- 
pares with 26,170 tons in August, leav- 
ing an exportable balance of the 
quarterly quota of 9720 tons. Accord- 
ing to official estimates October ex- 
portation will be small. 
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Olds Shipments Rise 
53% Over All 1927 


Total for First Ten Months 
83,000—New Factory Units 
Nearly Ready 


LANSING, Nov. 3—In the first 10 
months of 1928, 53 per cent more Olds- 
mobiles have been shipped from the 
factory than during the entire year 
1927, factory officials said. This high 
record is doubly significant in view of 
the fact that Oldsmobile has been mak- 
ing consistent increases for the past 
three years and 1927 was the company’s 
best year. From Jan. 1 to the end of 
October, this year, more than 83,000 
Oldsmobiles have been shipped to deal- 
ers, the official report continues. The 
October shipments totaled nearly 7000 
cars. 

Retail sales are reported to show 
equally great increases. The latest fig- 
ures for retail sales compiled are for 
the first nine months of the year, dur- 
ing which time the domestic sales were 
56 per cent greater than during the 
same nine months in 1927. 

Additions to the new heat treat plant 
and the enameling building are com- 
pleted. All the steel work, the flooring 
and part of the walls of the new tool 
design building, which will contain 124,- 
800 sq. ft. of floor area, is completed 
and it is expected that this building 
will be finished in a short time. Fast 
progress is being made on the addition 
to the sheet metal plant also. 

These four new buildings increase 
the floor area used for the manufacture 
of Oldsmobiles by 163,150 sq. ft. bring- 
ing the total floor area to 1,887,242 sq. 
ft. of floor space. 








Ford K. C. Output. 250 Daily 

KANSAS CITY, Oct. 23—Production 
at the Ford Motor Co. assembly plant 
here has been stepped up to 250 cars 
a day, an increase of 10 cars daily being 
made a few days ago. The plant now is 
working two shifts, five days a week. 
New men are being trained gradually, a 
few being added to the force each week 
and production increased as the men 
are trained. 





Twin City Output 240 Daily 

MINNEAPOLIS, Oct. 27—The Twin 
Cities plant of the Ford Motor Co. has 
increased output to 240 assemblies 
daily of cars and trucks. The capacity 
is 550. The payroll lists 1290 workers. 
Production has been increased lately 
about 30 cars per week. 





Wilcox-Rich Gets Contracts 

DETROIT, Oct. 23 — Wilcox-Rich 
Corp. has received contracts for valve 
tappets frorti*two of the largest auto- 
mobile manufacturers. These will ag- 
gregate $2,000,000 in sales during the 
year. In addition Wilcox-Rich has 
signed a contract with McQuay-Norris 
Mfg. Co. to handle the Wilcox-Rich line. 
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Willard L. Velie 


Dies of Embolism 


IlIness of One Day Fatal in 
Twentieth Year of His 
Automotive Career 


MOLINE, Oct. 27—Willard L. Velie 
uged 62 years, president of the Velie 
Motors Corp., which through a _ sub- 
sidiary organization operates Mono 
Aircraft Co., Inc., an airplane manu 
facturing concern, died suddenly ai 
9 o’clock the night of Oct. 24 in hi: 
home here after an illness of less thar. 
a day. Embolism, complicated by 
heart disease, was cause of his death. 
Mr. Velie was a grandson of John 
Deere, founder of Deere & Co., Moline 
agricultural implement manufacturing 
concern. Funeral services were held | 
privately Friday. 

Born in Moline, May 10, 1866, Mr. 
Velie, after attending preparatory 
school at Andover, entered Yale and 
was graduated from that college in 
1888. He returned to Deere & Co., en- 
tering the firm as a clerk but was soon 
prominently identified with the sales 
organization and became later chair- 
man of the executive committee of the 
company. Although retaining his in- 
terests in the company, he withdrew 
from official association in 1901, launch 
ing the first of the Velie enterprises. 
the Velie Carriage Co., which in that 
decade became one of the prominent 
carriage manufacturing concerns of the 
Middle West. 

The Velie Motor Vehicle Co. was or- 
ganized in 1908 and entered the auto- 
mobile field, later becoming the Velie 
Motors Corp., the name under which it 
is now known. In 1911 the Velie En- 
gineering Co. was organized to enter 
the truck manufacturing field and dur- 
ing the war held several important 
government contracts. 


Acquires Monocoupe Co. 


A few months ago the Monocoupe 
Co., Davenport, Iowa, manufacturing 
an airplane, was acquired by the Velie 
interests, Willard L. Velie, Jr., becom- 
ing president of the company, which 
was reorganized as the Mono-Aircraft, 
Inec., and only this week announced de- 
velopment of a new and larger plane, 
a@ six-passenger model with 180-hp. en- 
gine. The Velie plane is claimed to be 
the only machine in the nation com- 
pletely manufactured under one roof 
and expansion was planned. 

Mr. Velie is survived by his widow. 
who at the time of his death was en 
route home from New York, where she 
had arrived recently after spending the 
summer abroad; his son, Willard L. 
Velie, Jr., of this city; a daughter, Mrs. 
Marjorie Heard, wife of Commander 
Heard, U. S. Navy, now stationed in 
Panama; three’ grandchildren; two 
brothers, C. D. Velie, Minneapolis, and 
S. H. Velie, Kansas City, and a sister, 





Mrs. Grace Deere Harris, Carmel, Cal. 


Willard L. Velie 


Veteran automobile builder who died in 
Moline, Oct. 24 





Mail Carrying by Buses 
To Be Studied by A.A.A. 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 30—The bus 
division of the American Automobile 
Association is planning the appoint- 
ment of a committee to study the carry- 
ing of U. S. mails on buses. This ac- 
tion has been taken in view of the 
probabi:ity of early recommendation 
of a bill by the Postmaster General 
which would require the carrying of 
mails by buses in districts where serv- 
ice may be expedited or improved. The 
committee would consider rates and 
conditions surrounding such service and 
would recommend to the legislative 


committee of the association the course | 


to be followed. 


Lee Anderson is Appointed 
Dodge Advertising Counsel 


DETROIT, Oct. 30—The appoint- 
ment of Lee Anderson as advertising 
counsel for the Dodge Bros. Corp. and 
Graham Bros. Truck Co. divisions of 
the Chrysler Corp. has been announced 
by J. E. Fields, vice-president in charge 
of sales of the Chrysler Corp. 

Mr. Anderson, who has been associat- 
ed for 10 years with MacManus, Inc., 
advertising counsel for the Chrysler 
Corp., has organized a new company to 
be known as Advertisers, Inc., which 
wi.l take over the advertising for Dodge 
Brothers and Graham products. 


Acklin Adds Equipment 

TOLEDO, Oct. 29—Acklin Stamping 
Co. has installed 30 new medium and 
small size presses and has ordered large 
press equipment which will permit it to 
handle larger and heavier press work 
than formerly. The company has also 
ordered automatic production press 
equipment and considerable new die ma- 
chine tool equipment such as large bor- 
ing mills and milling machines as well 
as a Swiss precision jig boring machine. 
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Coast Electric Line 
Plans Truck Service 


Will Coordinate Rail and 
Truck Lines for Store- 
Door Deliveries 





LOS ANGELES, Oct. 29—One of the 
most important developments in West- 
ern motor trucking circles this year was 
the recent announcement by the Pacific 
Electric Railway Co. that it will im- 
mediately enter the field of motor truck 
transportation. A subsidiary, the Pacific 
Electric Motor Transport Co., has been 
organized to handle this type of busi- 
ness. 

“Motor trucks, like motor coaches to 
passenger business, have a definite place 
in the freight transportation field,” says 
D. W. Pontius, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the railway. “One 
function is to act as feeders to rail lines 
and to perform a service between rail 
station and the shipper’s place of busi- 
ness. To meet these needs, the trans- 
port company has been organized, pro- 
viding through the use of motor trucks 
in coordination with the rail lines of 
the Pacific Electric Railway, a thor- 
oughly complete transportation service, 
including store-door pick up and deliv- 
ery, in southern California. 

“The new company is, in general 
character, an express company. It does 
not contemplate, for the present at least, 
operation of trucks on the highways. 

“The transport company will perform 
a compete service from shipper’s store- 
door to consignee’s store-door under a 
through rate that will cover the entire 
service. The company’s trucks will pick 
up shipments at the shipper’s door and 
haul them to Pacific Electric Railway’s 
rail stations, where they will be trans- 
ferred to rail cars. Under a contrac- 
tural arrangement the railway will 
make the line haul to the station of 
destination, where the load will again 
be transferred to the company’s trucks 
for delivery to the consignee. 

“The transfer between motor truck 
and rail cars may be effected either by 
transferring the entire truck body in- 
tact from the truck chassis to specially 
equipped rail cars, as in the case of 
bulk freight, or by the usual method 
of handling between truck and rail car, 
as miscellaneous package freight. 

“The outstanding merit of the entire 
plan is that by coordination with motor 
truck operations it creates a greater 
and more efficient use of both motor 
truck and railway facilities that already 
are in existence or availabe.” 


Builds at Muscle Shoals 


ATLANTA, Oct. 30—The Rubber 
Products Co. of Alabama, manufac- 
turers of automobile tires and similar 
products, has started the construction 
of a new plant at Muscle Shoals, Ala., 
the first unit representing an invest- 
ment of approximately $100,000. 
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Exports, Imports and Reimports of the Automotive Industry for September of Current 
Year and Total for Nine Months Ending September, 1928 


Automobile parts and accessories ........... 
Motor trucks and buses, except elec. (total) 
- 8D. 1S. SGIIBING: ons si sn ccs ecccsc 
Over 1 and up to 2s TONE ......0...cs0 
Se eR ceo eee on oyearer 
PASSENGER CARS 
Passenger cars, except electric .............. 
Value up to $500, inclusive .............. 
Value over $500 up to $800 .............. 
Value over $800 up to $1,200 ............ 
Value over $1,200 up to $2,000 ............ 
WRUNE OVE ee 56556650 62 sk eaeascsiene> 
PARTS, ETC. 
Parts, except engines and tires ...... piaheiniaye 
Automobile unit assemblies .................. 
Automobile parts for replacement (n. e. s.).. 
AULOMODINE: ACCEEROPIES oocsccccscccsieasecces 
Automobile service appliances (n. e. s.) .... 
MUN: .< ck eaicka ke Sba Smita tes os ise ees acme 
Airplanes, seaplanes and other aircraft .... 
Parts of airplanes, except engines and tires.. 
BICYCLES 
Bicycles BUG EFICVCIES 6... ws os cn isscswecawssss 
PI DEEMIIOD. 55 cipose a shbas pale eeas be wSba wep mnes 
ge ec) es or ree as ees 
INTERNAL COMBUSTION ENGINES 
Stationary and Portable 
Diesel ANA. SSM DBE ine os vicncsis vac esses 
Other stationary and portable: 
POE) DUET Te Ste. bob od sce ss end eeekieainae’ 
Co ol: | Se ern see rarer a a mee 
Automobile engines for: 
Motor trucks and buseS ........ecccvvee 
PRERRRGRT BACS) 6.65<0 565 sacs ree desas be099 
TES. foe SincS Sees sede <sskeeee eee eS eGss 
Aircraft 
Accessories and parts (carburetors) .... 


Automobiles and chassis (dutiable) ......... 
Other vehicles and parts for them (dutiable) 


Automobiles (free from duty) ..........+... 


Month of September 
27: 1 


Nine months ending September 
1927 1928 








19 28: 
Number Value Number Value Number Value Number Value 
.. $27,944,137 .. $32,711,200 .. $302,873,102 .. $372,971,116 
7,240 5,286,757 8,065 5,785,704 79,960 51,874,900 95,990 64,882,190 
5, 2,584,511 5,617 2,715,263 65,526 30,555,512 71,982 36,433,360 
1,877 2,270,299 2,246 2,553,816 12,614 15,980,028 21,655 22,678,985 
154 431,947 202 516,625 1,820 5,339,360 2,353 5,769,845 
19,033 14,528,351 22,494 16,744,809 221,507 162,426,700 287,748 203,221,570 
3,445 1,388,776 Bee aie 51,965 19,338,236 - és 
5,966 3,165,332 75,402 41,991,964 
6,348 5,320,523 62,864 54,246,334 
2,607 3,144,685 24,473 30,558,855 
667 1,509,035 6,803 16,291,311 
2,874,631 5,393,702 35,102,931 47,614,547 
4,066,417 3,142,575 37,650,655 38,584,409 
461,563 711,525 6,131,716 7,031,147 
rt 459,636 os 444,415 ar 6,102,779 i 5,369,552 
103 ae 96 43,818 738 339,540 577 247,330 
1 6,000 17 171,566 28 389,417 134 1,479,502 
ss 51,817 ee 126,354 te 389,566 a 1,885,719 
331 9,242 507 12,317 3,567 98,272 3,804 101,320 
1,188 270,540 979 231,370 14,430 3,230,881 14,644 3,415,432 
ne 84,614 ar 90,098 < 951,351 oe 1,108,269 
26 40,293 80 143,061 546 910,290 498 913,892 
3,193 258,572 3,027 222,591 21,978 1,946,743 28,141 2,395,173 
440 153,759 716 231,440 2,187 1,334,835 3,982 1,547,223 
290 40,429 1,942 156,994 4,379 525,837 14,806 1,378,059 
5,171 673,288 6,488 761,788 82,824 8,995,953 97,481 10,133,384 
109 26,965 76 17,122 1,042 425,085 429 131,543 
5 28,784 8 30,116 52 317,773 125 446,500 
175,818 214,567 2,630,553 ae 2,739,672 
IMPORTS 
71 132,493 42 75,765 455 825,090 372 779,847 
89,422 Ne 174,136 ae 771,882 ae 1,081,748 
REIMPORTS 
11 15,201 14 15,280 144 213,372 181 208,488 





Automotive Fatalities 
Reduced in 23 Cities 


NEW YORK, Oct. 30—Improvement 
in the prevention of fatalities from mo- 
tor accidents in a number of cities dur- 
ing September is reported in the month- 
ly bulletin of the traffic committee of 
the National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce. Twenty-three cities of 
more than 100,000 population had fewer 
fatalities in September than in Sep- 
tember a year ago, while two cities, 
Cleveland and Boston, show figures in 
excess of last year. 

The number of fatalities in cities 
covered in the report of September of 
this year was 612 as compared with 
645 in September of last year and with 
638 in August of this year. 

Special comment is made in this re- 
port on the efforts expended by the 
city of Providence which has been re- 
cording consistent improvement in 
street traffic safety during the past sev- 
eral years. 


McClaren Enlarges Plant 

ATLANTA, Oct. 30—The McClaren 
Rubber Co., Charlotte, N. C., manufac- 
turer of the McClaren line of tires and 
tubes, is enlarging the main unit of the 
company’s plant at Charlotte and in- 
stalling four additional tire building 
machines that will give it a consider- 
able increase in production facilities 
the early part of the coming year. 








Argentine Imports Higher 

WASHINGTON, Nov. 1—Imports of 
passenger cars into Argentina in the 
first nine months of this year totaled 
33,734 cars, compared with 23,992 im- 
ported the first nine months of last 





year, according to figures of the auto- 
motive division of the Department of 
Commerce. Truck imports during the 
same period this year were 9969 com- 
pared with 5538 during the correspond- 
ing period of last year. 


Philadelphia Retail Sales 


Fall 23.5% in September 
PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 30—Sales of 
new cars at retail in the Phialdelphia 
Federal Reserve District in September 
were 23.5 per cent below sales in Au- 
gust but 9.7 above September, last year. 
Stocks of new cars increased 28 per 
cent during the month and were 19 per 
cent higher than in September, last 
year. Used car sales increased 31.5 per 
cent over August and were 62.8 per 
cent higher than in last September. 
Used car stocks increased 3.5 per cent 
and were 60.5 per cent higher than last 
year. 


N. J. 9 Months’ Sales 89,974 

NEW YORK, Oct. 27—Sales of auto- 
mobiles in the State of New Jersey 
during September totaled 9772 as com- 
pared with 7593 for the corresponding 
month last year and with 10,457 for 
August of this year, according to Sher- 
lock & Arnold. Sales for the nine 
months ended Sept. 30 throughout the 
state amounted to 89,974 as compared 
with 68,003 for the corresponding period 
last year. 


Brazil Raises Duties 
WASHINGTON, Oct. 30—Brazilian 
import duties on gasoline, automobiles 
and automobile accessories have been 
increased under a recent decree. Duty 
on automobiles and accessories is raised 
from 20 to 30 per cent. 














New Sleeve Valve Engine 


Acclaimed by M.I.T. Dean 

BOSTON, Oct. 30—A new single- 
sleeve-valve engine invented by Luther 
A. Gaw, of Cincinnati, has been tested 
in the mechanical engineering labora- 
tory of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and Professor Dean A. 
Fales, who had charge of the tests, re- 
ports that the engine constitutes a 
notable advancement in sleeve valve de- 
sign. The inlet and exhaust ports in 
the cylinder wall are at widely different 
levels, the inlet port, which is the high- 
er communicating with the combustion 
chamber through a port in the cylin- 
der head, which latter extends down 
into the cylinder, as is common in 
sleeve valve engines. 

The single sleeve has a plain recipro- 
eating motion; it is made of steel tub- 
ing, is very light, and therefore can be 
operated at very high speed. One of 
the claims made for the engine is that 
there is no possibility of injuring the 
edges of the ports in the sleeve by burn- 
ing. While the valve timing is some- 
what limited, the single sleeve valve 
offers enough range to meet ordinary 
requirements. 





Packard Appoints Wettstone 

CHICAGO, Oct. 30—Announcement 
is made by Packard Motor Car Co. of 
the appointment of Karl C. Wettstone 
as general manager of its Chicago 
branch. Mr.,Wettstone has been with 
Packard for 11 years, having started 
in the automobile business in 1910 as 
a small town dealer, and joined the 
Packard ranks in 1917 as a truck sales- 
man for the Packard branch in Rock- 
ford, Ill. 
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1928 Record Year 
Indicated by Reports 


(Continued from page 615) 


the next few months will be normal, 
about even with last year. The used 
car market is heavy, and prices low. 


Dallas 


Movement of cotton crop at good 
prices keeps plenty money in circulation 
and as a result the automotive business 
in Texas and parts of Oklahoma, New 
Mexico and Arizona is showing im- 
provement. Annual automobile shows 
at Dallas and other points stimulated 
trade to some extent. Actual sales of 
new cars in October was better than 
for September and above that of a year 
ago. Used car allowances are less, as 
stocks are heavy and prices low. The 
sales are about the same as for Sep- 
tember. Dealer stocks of new cars are 
normal. Some models are being sold 
for delivery “as early as possible.” 








Cincinnati 


Dealers here are confident that 
the month will finish close to the Au- 
gust peak. Good weather has resulted 
in a steady demand and the sales of 
used cars in most cases have been 
especially gratifying. Except in few 
instances inventories are low and good 
used cars are readily salable. General 
business is good, despite the fact that 
continued warm weather has delayed 
buying in some lines. Bankers are op- 
timistic and the fact that the political 
campaign is nearly through without 
any apparent effect on conditions, has 
added to the feeling of confidence. 





Boston 


New car sales were just fair during 
October, and despite considerable extra 
effort used cars did not move very ac- 
tively. Many of the dealers believe now 
that electioneering really is having an 
effect on business because salesmen are 
unable to get the attention of prospects. 





Detroit 


While automobile sales in Michigan 
in October showed a decline for the 
volume enjoyed in September, early in- 
dications are that the business is ahead 
of the corresponding month a year ago 
by a wide margin. 

For the most part new car stocks are 
continuing at a low figure and dealers 
report that the used car market is hold- 
ing up well though many are making 
special efforts to liquidate their stocks 
before the cold weather sets in. 

There will be a marked drop in pro- 
duction in November compared with 
October but November will still remain 
far ahead of corresponding month of a 
year ago. Several prominent makers 
have about concluded their 1928 produc- 
tion and will be engaged during Novem- 
ber retooling plants making ready for 
1929 production. The industry went 
through this same experience last year, 








South America to 
Stage Race Series 


BOSTON, Oct. 27—An in- 
vasion of South America by 
eight well-known racing driv- 
ers is to take place this win- 
ter. Earl Devore outlined the 
plan this week while visiting 
the Boston Automobile Club. 
He said that some wealthy 
South Americans had agreed io 
finance the trip for a series of 
races there, and if the plan 
works out there will be a big 
speedway erected in one or 
more of the larger cities in 
Argentina and Brazil. Drivers 
who have accepted the offer to 
go there comprise Devore, 
Cliff Bergere, Louis Moore, 
Bob McDonough, Norman Bat- 
ten, Ralph De Palma, Billy Ar- 
nold and Ralph Hepburn. They 
plan to leave New York in a 
few weeks and will stay in 
South America until spring. 











however, and the fact that Ford is back 
strong will make November output 
much greater than a year ago. Stocks 
of new cars are reported as very favor- 
able and the used car situation is not 
worrying manufacturers. Business con- 
ditions are reported as good from all 
sections of the country and with no no- 
ticeable bad spots. 





Kansas City 

After getting off to a slow start, auto- 
mobile sales in Kansas City in Octo- 
ber picked up, and the total for the 
month will show a 10 to 18 per cent 
tnerease over October a year ago. Ford 
production at the branch assembly 
plant here has reached 20 cars daily, 
and with more cars of this line avail- 
able the light car gain has been strong. 
However, the demand in the medium- 
price field has continued strong. Stocks 
of new cars in the hands of dealers 
generally are low, no dealer being over- 
stocked. Several complain of short- 
ages to make immediate deliveries on 
several models. Used car sales have 
slowed up somewhat in the last 30 
days, but stocks are lower and in better 
shape than a year ago. The situation 
as a whole is very satisfactory, with 
dealers declaring every indication is 
pointing to good sales for the rest of 
the year. 


New Orleans 


Only decided improvement in automo- 
tive situation here is in light car field. 
The sale of higher price cars is not up 
to par with last year, due to the con- 
tinued business depression. The used 
car market is in bad condition, as there 
are too many antiquated cars still on 
the market. The demand for Ford cars 





is increasing as more cars get into use. 
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Mexico Increases 
Demand for Cars 


Shipments During November 
and December Seen Estab- 
lishing New Records 





LAREDO, TEX., Oct. 29—During the 
month of September a total of 190 car- 
loads of automobiles, each car averag- 
ing seven automobiles, making a total 
of 1330, were shipped to Mexico through 
the Laredo port of entry. It is roughly 
estimated by custom officers that ex- 
ports of automobiles from the United 
States through other Mexican gateways 
aggregated approximately 1500, mak- 
ing a total of 2830 for that month. 

The September record indicates that 
the automobile trade is making marked 
improvement in Mexico. It is stated 
by dealers of that country that the 
November and December importations 
of American-made cars probably will 
break all records of any previous two- 
month period, as orders which have 
been placed for new models will then 
begin to be filled in large lots. 

The increased demand for automo- 
biles in that country is also due largely 
to the general feeling that the selection 
of Portes Gil as provisional president 
solved in large measure the political 
problems which were threatening to re- 
sult in another revolution. In other 
words, business interests have more of 
a feeling of security than existed among 
them a few months ago. 

In addition to the 190 carloads of 
automobiles, 33 carloads of motor trucks 
entered Mexico through Laredo during 
September. 





European Employment 


Improved, Says Hoffman 
SOUTH BEND, Oct. 29—“General 
business conditions in Europe appear 
exceedingly bright,” commented Paul 
G. Hoffman, vice-president of the Stude- 
baker Corp. of America, upon his re- 
turn from abroad today. “There is 
practically no unemployment on the 
continent, and while the wage of the 
workingman is not up to the American 
standard, it shows a decided improve- 
ment over previous years. 

“European sales of Studebaker and 
Erskine cars will be the greatest this 
year in history, showing an increase of 
almost two to one over last year. There 
is every possibility that 1929 will show 
a most healthy gain, in view of the 
fact Europe as a whole may be ex- 
pected to continue its steady recovery.” 





Frederick S. Blackall 


WOONSOCKET, R. I., Oct. 27— 
Frederick S. Blackall, vice-president 
and general manager of the Taft-Pierce 
Mfg. Co., manufacturer of special ma- 
chinery and precision tools, died Oct. 6, 
aged 63. He was also connected with 
a number of other well known compa- 
nies and maintained offices in New York. 








Chevrolet to Start 
K.C. Plant Dec. 1 


KANSAS CITY, Oct. 27—The Chev- 
rolet Motor Co.’s new $2,500,000 factory 
here will be ready for operation about 


Dec. 1. The announcement was made 
from the company’s offices here after a 
visit of inspection by officials from De- 
troit. Plans are being made for a pub- 
lic celebration when the first car runs 
off the line. The plant, when it gets 
under production, will employ approxi- | 
mately 1200 men. Arrangements have | 
been made by the company with the 
Missouri Pacific Railroad to move five 
loaded cars of automobiles from the 
plant every 22 minutes. This will be 
in addition to the drive-aways, which, it 
is expected, will be large. 








Western Harvester to Build 

PEORIA, ILL., Oct. 27—Officials of | 
the Caterpillar Tractor Co., which owns 
the Western Harvester Co., Stockton, 
Cal., have announced that the latter con- 
cern would construct an eastern branch 
plant in East Peoria, adjacent to 
the Caterpillar main plant, utilized for 
manufacture of the Holt combined har- | 
vesters and to provide expansion for 
the Caterpillar production capacity. 
Officials estimated that the new plant, 
including ground and equipment, will 
represent an investment of about 
$1,000,000 and work is to start soon. 
The unit will contain a foundry, ware- 
house and factory for construction of 
parts. The Western Harvester has 
acquired a 75-acre plat for its con- 
struction program. 


Wisconsin Tool in New Plant 

MILWAUKEE, Oct. 27—The Wis- 
consin Tool & Mfg. Co., which special- 
izes in the production of large dies, is 
moving into its new plant, increasing 
its manufacturing area to 60,000 sq. ft. 
The major part of its production is ab- 
sorbed by the Seaman Body Corp., Mil- 
waukee, subsidiary of the Nash Motors 
Co., which is again greatly enlarging 
its works. 











Coming Feature Issue 
of Chilton Class Jour- 
nal Publications 
Nov. 17—Production and Fac- 


tory Equipment Issue— 
Automotive Industries. 




















' Butler Aircraft Formed 


to Manufacture Planes 
KANSAS CITY, Oct. 29—The Butler 
Aircraft Corp., a subsidiary of the 
Butler Mfg. Co., makers of steel gar- 
ages, hangars and filling station and 
airport equipment, has started on the 
production of airplanes on a commercial 
basis. The first plane produced by the 
company was given tests a few days 
ago. The planes will be marketed 
under the trade name of “Skyway.” 
The first plane was a three-passenger 
biplane with a Wright Whirlwind en- 
gine. It was designed by Waverly 
Stearman, brother of Lloyd Stearman, 
president of the Stearman Aircraft 
Corp., Wichita, Kan. 


Moline Gets Cab Contract 

MOLINE, Oct. 27—Although the Mo- 
line Mfg. Co., which last January suc- 
ceeded the Wilson Body Corp., is dis- 
continuing its motor body manufactur- 
ing activities in favor of a diversified 
line of steel, wood or molded rubber 
parts, officers this week accepted a large 
contract from the Diamond T Motor Car 
Co. for drivers’ cabs for early delivery. 
Future delivery orders totaling about 
$500,000 are on hand and will require 
capacity production for several months. 








Hannum Sales Increase 

MILWAUKEE, Oct. 27—The Han- 
num Mfg. Co. has recently doubled its 
force of workers, which now numbers 
upward of 150, to cope with demand. 
New business totaling about 1,000,000 
for 1929 production has been booked. 


News of the Industry 
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‘Hardwood Shortage 
_ Brings Price Rise 


ATLANTA, Oct. 27—Sales of South- 
ern hardwoods to automobile buyers 
has been declining rather steadily the 
past two or three weeks due to lack 
of advance orders, but business as a 
whole is approximately normal for this 
period of the year and better than nor- 
mal with some of the larger automo- 
bile and body concerns. Numerous or- 
ders are being booked but they are 
nearly all for current or near future 
wants in spite of the fact that prices 
are on the up grade, though inquiries 
are very good for needs during the first 
quarter of the year. 

A brisk demand is reported for the 
best grade of ash in the 10 by 4, 12 by 
4 and 16 by 4 dimensions, with some 
call for second best grades in the same 
sizes, but as most mills in this district 
have a rather light supply of ash on 
hand at this time this has resulted in a 
steady improvement in the demand for 
sap gum. 

Prices have shown no_ important 
changes in the ash list the last two 
weeks but the tendency is upward due 
to the shortage, and increases seem cer- 
tain within the next two weeks. In- 
creased demand for sap gum caused by 
shortage of ash has increased the best 
grade about $5 per thousand in price 
the last two weeks and the second best 
grade about $3 per thousand. Some 
call is also reported for thicker dimen- 
sions of maple and elm but this demand 
is not very brisk. 


Canton Forge Expands 

CANTON, OHIO, Oct. 29—Expan- 
sion of the plant of the Canton Drop 
Forge Mfg. Co., maker of forgings for 
the automobile industry, has _ been 
started, with the erection of a new fac- 
tory unit 70 x 320 ft., according to C. 
A. Braucher, president. With the ad- 
ditional space and equipment, Mr. 
Braucher stated the company’s produc- 





tion capacity will be doubled. 








\/ 


Calendar of Coming 


Events . 








SHOWS 


Aeronautical Exposition, Coliseum, 
IED. pu ccicccuscansennnesene Dec. 1-9 

American Road Builders Association, 
Inc. Cleveland Auditorium..Jan. 14-18 

Automobile Salon, Inc., Hotel Drake, 


Se ee Jan. 26-Feb. 2 
Automobile Salon, Inc., Hotel Bilt- 
more, 108 AMPCICS. ....c:00.00040% Feb. 9-16 
Autemobile Salon, Inc., Hotel Com- 
modore, New YOrk 3 .666:5<2 02. Dec. 2-8 
Automobile Salon, Inc., Palace Hotel, 
San BPranciseo <.... 9:6 Feb. 23-Mar. 2 
POI 6c ead beie es noes paseo weees Nov. 8-18 
Boston, Mass., Mechanics Bldg...March 2-9 
ET ree eee Dec. 8-19 
le fe re Nov. 29-Dec. 9 
*Chicago, National, Coliseum, Jan. 26-Feb. 2 
ee Oe ee eer ee Nov. 10-19 
*New York, National, Grand Central 
PRR isssussewesseunaaneeeee Jan. 5-12 
lg A ee errr yy Nov. 15-25 
Western States Metal and Machinery 
Exposition, Los Angeles..... Jan. 14-18 








* Will have special shop equipment exhibit. 


CONVENTIONS 


American Road Builders Ass’n, Inc., 
Cleveland Auditorium ....... Jan. 14-18 

American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, Annual Meeting, 29 W. 39th 
Street, New York City......«. Dec. 3-7 

American Society for Steel Treating, 
Semi-Annual Meeting, Los An- 


EES kc nee eke eeaneate Jan. 14-18 
National Highway Traffic Assoc., New 
York City, 12 B. 53rd St...... Dec. 11-12 
Chicago Power Exhibition and Confer- 
ence, Coliseum, Chicago...... Feb. 12-16 
International Air Conference, Washing- 
HON ss. sca sascaeaakann ve eReoe Dec. 12-14 
Chicago Aeronautical Assoc., Stevens 
Hotel, Chicawo, Fis iisisisssccesas ec. 5-6 


Manufacturers & Distributors of Mo- 
tor Truck Equipment, Cleveland, 
SO Pe ere Jan. 15 

National Association of Finance Com- 

Hotel Roosevelt, New 
MOE ariewseacnsssccnanse sealer Nov. 20-21 

National Automobile Dealers Associa- 
tion, Palmer House, Chicago..Jan. 28-29 

National Metal Congress, Los Angel- 

OPE eee oa ere Jan. 14-18 





National Research Council, Washing- 
TOE: c's RRR esse COMER eS Dec. 13-14 


S. A. E. 
National 
Chicago, Dec. 6-7—Aeronautic. 
Detroit, Book-Cadillac, Nov. 22-23—Produc- 
tion. 
Detroit, Book-Cadillac, Jan. 15-18—Annual. 
New York, Hotel Astor, Jan 10—Annual 


Dinner. 
Sectional 
SED. aid ins alee are eli ne OU deaelata Nov. 13 
IND on 6, Rays tine ele aa obi SRS Nov. 13 
OP MMINND, «5: dcara oceans OER 6 eRe Be aS Nov. 19 
DGVTON occas os CO eMC ee eee Nov. 13 
IES 6 siccidiawnwerbeeechne ta hsRe Nov. 22 
Rr Re eT eee eT Nov. 8 
MUON a a8 che- Dieieresa ea Kae ore Le Nov. 15 
PSION 0866 5. a:b 5 16a se ecw ke Bw are RR Nov. 7 
bE ae, i rere ars Nov. 13 
THOW TOMBE 6 os cesses cascanesaacias Nov. 21 
EUROS oo 56 Mak kedesen a wees Nov. 13 
Southern CAMLOMNIA . oi cescciscceces Nov. 9 
i er rns ee Nov. 21 
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